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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN. 


HE chief distinctions between humans and elementals 
are that the elementals have not mind, and that the 
elementals have no permanent physical bodies, and 
that the elementals have no multitudinous desires 

like humans. Elementals have such desire only as is of their 
own nature, of fire, air, water, or earth. A man desires 
everything he has never experienced and everything he has 
not learned to know the vanity of. The desire of the ad- 
vanced elementals is above all to become immortal through 
contact with man; but these elementals, desiring immor- 
tality, will not bear company with nor make themselves 
known to a man until the man is strong enough and pure 
enough for these elementals to sort with him, because man 
cannot give to an elemental immortality through his con- 
sortion until he is strong enough and pure enough and has 
control of his nature. The chief desire of other elementals 
is to get sensation. They can and do get sensation through 
animals, but their keenest sensations are experienced 
through the bodies of humans and usually this takes place 
without knowledge on the part of men and women that ele- 
mentals are getting the sensation. 

The onward elementals—especially of the fire and the 
air—have a form, which, while human in shape, is superior 
in regularity and beauty. Their bodies, if seen in their own 
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state, and before they make themselves visible to man, would 
appear of the quality of a physical ghost of a living man 
(see “The Word,” August, 1913), but not so coarse. 

These ghosts, when appearing, may take on a dress in 
the fashion of any period. They may be described as per- 
fectly formed human beings of either sex, devoid of the 
world-old vices, animated by the pure life of nature, having 
a tincture of child-like desire, but having no intelligence of 
their own, and responding to the Intelligence of the sphere of 
earth. Such an elemental would appear like a man or 
woman, without blemish or disease, fresher than a child in 
perfect health, and engaging in manner and speech. Accord- 
ing to its advancement, it may respond so to the Intelligence 
of the sphere that that Intelligence may act through it, and 
then it would be able to enter into any conversation rela- 
tive to its element and possible to a man. 

It must not be supposed that all nature ghosts are so 
fine in appearance. Some are hideous. Some are friendly to 
men, others unfriendly. Some are aware of man and his 
doings, others are unaware of the presence of man though 
they take part in his doings. Some see the world through 
the eyes of man as he sees it, while others are incapable of so 
sensing the world. Some cannot see the world at all as it 
appears to man, and are able to see or sense only the par- 
ticular part of the element in which they are. But every 
elemental seeks sensation. 

The upper elementals are as to the highest of the lower 
elementals their rulers, and to some of them the objects of 
worship. The highest of the lower elementals are the rulers 
of the lower. 

The term ruler means one who gives orders; there is 
no question of argument nor question of disobeying. The 
lower elementals obey readily, naturally, as though it were 
their own intention. Any being which has the authority to 
command will be obeyed by any elemental which is under 
the authority. The authority which every elemental of every 
sort obeys is the authority of the mind. Intelligence or 
mind is the great unknown power which, though they can- 
not see it, they yet reverence and obey. 
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The reason why such superior beings among the upper 
and lower elementals, angels and half-gods, seek to consort 
with man and reverence man even while they might despise 
him, is that through that individual form of a man they rec- 
ognize the independent action of the great unknown Intelli- 
gence. They recognize that man can act with or against 
that Intelligence, while they cannot act against it. The great 
Intelligence of the sphere, they cannot see, they cannot com- 
prehend. The upper elementals can distinguish a form—in 
the unmanifested side of the sphere—through which the 
Intelligence of the sphere acts, but none of the lower ele- 
mentals can see that form. Man represents, therefore, to 
them, the Intelligence. 

Many of the elementals do not understand how it is that 
man does not use the powers which are in his possession. 
They are not aware that man, though having in his posses- 
sion these powers, is yet unconscious of his possessions. 
They ignore that man, if made aware of his possessions, 
would not be able to use them until he had learned how. 
They wonder that so great a being should avail himself so 
little of his power. They are amazed that a being of such 
vast resources should waste his substance and spend his 
time in unimportant, mean little affairs, which, without 
man’s direction, even they would not be concerned in. The 
most onward of these lower elementals look forward to the 
time when man will perform for them that which they most 
desire, that is, the imparting to them of his immortal na- 
ture, and when they can in exchange render him service 
which he will be conscious of. He will be ready to enter 
into conscious association with them, as soon as he begins 
to know what and who he is, and as soon as he has the ani- 
mal in him under control. This is so with the most ad- 
vanced of the lower elementals. 

In the meantime, other of the elementals, which are not 
progressed as far, swarm around and through man and 
urge him on to all manner of excesses and excitement, so 
that through him they may have sensation. These unpro- 
gressed of the elementals are not necessarily of a malignant 
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type. Whatever the troubles they may lead man into, their 
object is not to inflict upon him pain or sorrow. They can- 
not know pain or sorrow as man knows it. Pain has no 
meaning for them as it has for man. They enjoy pain as 
readily as pleasure, because it is to them sensation. They 
will sport in the pains of man as they do in his pleasure. 
Their delight is in the intensity of either pain or pleasure. 
If man would have repose, they stir him up, prod him, urge 
him on, until he believes that repose is dull, tedious, empty 
of results. So he does something, anything, to leave the 
fretful condition they have put him into by their prodding. 
After they have exhausted his sensibilities, that is, his abil- 
ity to get keen sensations, they let him be for a while. 

They are the chief movers at balls, banquets, social 
games, entertainments, national sports, adventures, and 
wherever there is animation and activity, especially of the 
young. When a man thinks he is enjoying himself he, the 
mind, man, is not enjoying himself at all, but the elementals 
in him are enjoying themselves, and he, dull thing, identifies 
himself with their enjoyment. 

The exhilaration and animation in the lift, the hug, the 
hop, the glide, the swing, and twist to rythm in dancing; 
the high spirits in swimming, boating, sailing, flying; the 
impetuosity and uncertainty in the chase; the gold hunger 
of the prospector; the expectancy and eagerness at a home 
strike and the anger at a muff, of the watchers at the dia- 
mond; the thrill from speed of the car and friction of the 
wind in motoring; the stir from feeling the speed and the 
shock of the leap of the galloping horse; the exultation from 
the glide and friction of the ice-boat in the cutting wind; 
the joy of riding on the wooden horses which turn to the 
rythm of the hurdy-gurdy; the heart beat at the danger in 
scaling perilous heights; the shocks from jumping and 
from descending a chute; the agitation in shooting rapids 
or in going by a whirlpool; the excitement in tumults, in 
mobs, at bonfires, flower festivals, carnivals; the outburst 
in all noises, hurrahing, hand-clapping, blowing fishhorns, 
‘urning rattles, dragging cowbells; the excitement in card 
playing, and dice throwing, and gambling of every kind; a 
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certain mourning, grieving, and enthusiasm at camp-meet- 
ings, revivals, and performances of evangelists; the joy- 
ousness in the singing of blood-soaked hymns; the haz- 
ings and initiation into secret societies at college; celebra- 
tions of Guy Fawke’s Day, Bank Holiday, Independence 
Day; jollity and merry-making; kissing bouts, and sexual 
excitement; all are brought about by, and are a repast of 
sensation, which man furnishes to the fire, air, water, and 
earth elementals in him, under the delusion that it is he 
who enjoys. 

It is not merely in the sport and enjoyment which is 
pleasurable to man that the elementals experience sensa- 
tion and thereby enjoy themselves. The elementals are in 
other ways satisfied, and find the sensation they seek, when 
a human suffers pain from a gnawing disease, toothache, 
fractures, lesions, sores, boils, and when a person is being 
burnt in a conflagration, or feels the aches of torture. The 
elementals are in joy at a huge conflagration, as well in the 
lambent flames, as in the expectancy of the gaping throng 
watching for hours, as in the panting firemen rushing in 
to save, as in the unfortunates who burn to death. 

The nerves in the body of man are like so many strings 
on an instrument, which the elementals play upon to bring 
out every phase of the emotions man is capable of produc- 
ing for them. They furnish to man’s artistic nature the 
pictures of the activities of nature, and they sound the 
depths of his emotions. All artists, be they poets, painters, 
architects, sculptors, or musicians, owe a great deal to ele- 
mentals, because elementals present to the mind of the art- 
ist, through his senses, the manifold activities of nature, and 
weave themselves into his flights and fancies. The ro- 
mancer, too, makes use of and is sought by elementals. 
They fire his enthusiasm and crowd into his thought, eager 
to play a part in the characters and scenes he presents. 

Each organ in the body is presided over by an elemental 
in which are lesser elementals. The pelvic, abdominal, and 
thoracic cavities are the three regions in which different ele- 
mentals play. Including and presiding over all of these is 
the human elemental. It is the general manager, the gen- 
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eral co-ordinating formative principle of the human body. 
This human elemental is to man what the elemental of the 
sphere of earth is to that sphere, as a whole. The mind in 
the human is to the human elemental what the Intelligence 
of the sphere of earth is to the elemental of that sphere. 
Under the impulse of the human elemental, each organ per- 
forms its separate functions in the general economy of the 
body; and, under that elemental, all of the involuntary ac- 
tions, such as respiration, digestion, absorption, excretion, 
circulation, sleep, growth, and decay are carried on. 

The human elemental is managed by nature, that is, the 
elemental of the sphere, the earth ghost. The human ele- — 
mental is in touch with the elemental of the sphere by means 
of the breath. The human elemental is in touch with the 
body by means of the nerves. This human elemental has a 
fourfold nature of fire, air, water, and earth. The human 
elemental itself is, according to its class, a water elemental, 
and as to the three groups of lower elementals, it corre- 
sponds to that here named formal. 

The calling and natural tendency and destiny of a man 
is determined by the make-up of his elementals. If the earth 
elementals predominate, he will be a miner, a farmer, a land 
man. His vocation may vary from one who digs in the bow- 
els of the earth to a money lender and money-getter and 
money king. If the water elementals predominate, he will 
be a river man, a ferry man, or follow the sea or seek his 
pleasure in or on the water, or be a good cook. If the ele- 
mentals of the air prevail, he will be a mountaineer, a 
climber, a runner, delight in motoring, flying. Such peo- 
ple are usually not subject to dizziness; they are sure-footed 
when moving at a distance from the ground. Those in whom 
the fire elementals control, are preferably stokers, smelters, 
firemen, and those who love to bask in the sun. 

Where men are pronounced types of such vocations 
and pastimes, it signifies that the particular class of ele- 
mentals is dominant. Where a man feels a natural inclina- 
tion towards or is successful in more than one calling or 
sport, in realms controlled by different elementals, this is a 
sign that no single class predominates, but that two or more 
of the elements are well represented in his make-up. 
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If one feels that his home is on the water, no matter 
how poor the pay or how great and numerous the vicissi- 
tudes, and he has a distaste for land, then the earth element- 
als are almost absent. Such a man will not likely be suc- 
cessful on land, nor will he ever count his riches by money. 
Money will usually beget him trouble. 

If a man has a dread of the water, that shows the water 
elementals play little or no part in his constitution; then 
the water elementals are liable to be inimical to him and 
he will meet with little success on the water. 

Those: in whose body the air elementals are few, are 
unable to climb, to cross trestles, ascend stairs without a 
railing, cannot steady themselves at a slight elevation from 
the ground, cannot look down over a precipice or from a 
ereat height without vertigo. They being seized by the fear 
of falling and so projecting the center of gravity beyond 
themselves, their bodies are likely to follow. Such as these 
should not attempt ballooning or aeronauting, as the shock 
from the experience might be fatal. 

If there is a lack of the fire elementals in his body, the 
man will be afraid of fire, will dread exposure to the sun. 
He will not be successful where fire is concerned and is liable 
to suffer loss and to receive bodily injuries from fire. Sun- 
burns and sunstroke and resulting fevers come to such 
people. 


(To be continued.) 


























THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FarrRiIES WEAVE A SPELL. 


OWARD evening Richard bade Maurice ride ahead. Dur- 

ing the day they had passed beautiful abbeys and stately 
castles, but for the present Richard preferred a quiet hostelry. 
When arrayed in royal robes he was haughty and proud, of his 
dignity ; without them he was entirely free from the latter, if 
not the former, and would laugh and joke with the humblest of 
his subjects, on terms of hearty good fellowship. 

“Find a quaint old tavern, Maurice, a good dinner, and a 
bed for a night’s repose; for I am well-nigh famished. Mean- 
while I’ll give my horse a rest.” 

Richard left the brid'e path, and crossed an open space 
where a herd of cows were peacefully grazing. Coming to a 
small coppice through which a tiny brook was trickling over the 
mossy stones with a soft musical murmur, he gave his black 
mare a drink, tethered her to a tree, and sitting on a fallen log 
he fell to dreaming of the future, planning great things for the 
welfare of England. Then taking off his helmet he laid down 
to rest, and in a few moments was fast asleep. 

How long he slept he knew not, but his waking seemed 
merged in a dream. He heard a clear soprano voice singing as 
blithely as a lark, and like an echo of his dream came the words, 
borne on the summer breeze. 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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“Sleep, dear one, sleep. Let the picture unfold, 
With musical whispers, that story so old. 
Love’s mystic power triumphant doth sway 
My life and my soul, as I move on my way.” 


Was he dreaming? He seemed to be neither waking nor 
sleeping. He sat up, and tried to collect his senses, and still 
vibrating on the perfumed air, he could hear those liquid notes 
that seemed to strike a responsive chord in his heart. 

‘Methinks if I were dead, that angelic voice would awaken 
me,’ said he, as the words rang out: 

“Thou art the star that guideth my barque 
O’er life’s tempestuous sea so dark.” 

Richard was wide awake now. The moon was filling the 
little coppice with a radiance as bright as day, and as he peeped 
through the trees he saw a dainty maid coming lightly over the 
meadow, singing as she came. She wore a pale blue gown, and 
on her head was a wreath of pink roses. Her hair was like spun 
gold, of a tint between goid and auburn, and hung in two long 
braids to her waist; and walking by her side was a huge yellow 
mastiff. 

As the vision came nearer, Richard held his breath. Where 
had he seen that picture before? He knew that it would vanish 
if he moved. Nearer she came, until she reached the shadow of 
the trees. Then the dog growled. This frightened the maid. 
Glancing up she saw the horse and the mailclad figure, and away 
she ran, with the dog bounding after her. She was fleet of foot 
and before Richard could gain his senses, she had disappeared. 
Nothing daunted, he leaped to his feet, prepared to follow, but 
his spur caught in a twisted root, and the Majesty of England 
came a cropper over the fallen log. He pulled a wry face as he 
scrambled to his feet. “More haste, less speed,” he said dryly, 
sitting down on the log. 

“T knew it, I knew she could disappear. ’Tis useless to search 
further. But there is my fate. Yonder maid is the ideal of my 
dreams, and by the splendor of God, that maid will I have or 
none. And she sang my song. How came she to know that? 
Methinks she was Saxon. That song I composed myself,” and he 
began to sing in French the first verses of the old Phoenician 
Love Song. 

His rich tenor, ringing out on the evening air, soon brought 
Maurice to his side. 

“Forsooth, my Lord, I began to think thou wert lost in the 
forest. I have sought thee for hours.” 
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“By my soul, Maurice, I would that thou hadst been here. 
The strangest thing has happened. I fell asleep, and I was awak- 
ened by the sweetest voice that mortal ever heard, singing, 
Maurice, what thinkest thou?—mine own Love Song! my barca- 
role! How came it to England—and sung in Romance? The 
maiden came across yonder mead, the most ravishing beauty 
mine eyes have ever beheld. When she reached that rock, her 
dog growled, perdition take him, and she vanished.” 

Maurice listened with a grave face. “By Saint Dunstan, I 
should say the wood is enchanted, my Lord, by the Gentilles 
fees; for in England, ’tis said, they are always found in the 
woods, and witches and fairies dwell here.” 

“The turf is long and thick as velvet, and the bank of the 
stream is covered with wild thyme, so ’tis no wonder if the fairies 
love to dwell in this quiet glade, Maurice.” 

“Even now thou art standing on a fairie ring, Sire.” 

Richard looked down in alarm at his big foot, which was stand- 
ing on a gossamer cobweb. 

‘“Twere well, my Lord, we made haste to leave the place; for 
‘tis dangerous to stay near their haunts when the mid-night hour 
draws near.”’ 

The two men looked gravely at each other, and Richard laughed. 

“Well, for my part I suppose I have fallen in love with the 
fairie queen,” said he. 

“Thou art bewitched, My Lord,” said Maurice, gravely. “But 
perhaps thou wert only dreaming. Sometimes these sleeping 
visions seem so real that the waking mind can scarce believe but 
that what has been seen, has really happened.” 

“Nay, Maurice, my heart told me ’twas my soul mate I saw 
yonder ; and from this vicinity I stir not until I find the maid with 
the bronze gold hair.” 

“Aye, thou art beginning to bewitch me too; for I seem to see 
her quite plainly. She wears a blue robe with pink flowers in her 
hair.” 

‘Aye, thou art right. Methinks we had better go, before the 
place begins to cast a spell over us,” said Richard vaulting to the 
saddle of the waiting mare, a feat few men could accomplish in 
armor. The two rode on until they come to a low timbered inn, 
where a good dinner had long since grown cold. 

He made inquiries of the jolly landlord; but Giles could tell 
little for nearly all the maids there abouts had flaxen hair, which 
hung in long braids. 
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At sunrise Richard had arisen and gone to the enchanted dell. 
He leaped across the tiny stream, and there in the dewy grass lay 
a spray of pink rose-buds which the maiden had dropped in her 
flight ; and it was with an ill grace that he was at last persuaded to 
take to the saddle and ride on. 

The day was beginning to wane, when down a grassy glade of 
the forest they perceived a gay and lively party approaching. A 
dozen richly-dressed nobles, more or less, mounted on great Nor- 
man charges, came lumbering along accompanied by their ladies 
on ambling palfreys. The ladies laughed and chatted gaily with 
their attendant cavaliers, and on their left wrists were hooded 
falcons from Llandudno, which had been given as presents to 
them, and which the knights had been practising. 

The last to emerge from the woods was a laughing maid riding 
on a grey palfrey with gilded housings. She wore a dress of dark 
green velvet looped with black. On her fair head was perched a 
jaunty cap of green velvet, with a heron’s feather. 

She was followed by a surly-looking Norman knight, who bent 
low in the saddle to look into her eyes, and paid great attention to 
the dainty lady. As she passed Richard she gave him a long 
steady glance from under her silken lashes, which he returned 
with interest, while the brows of her cavalier drew together in a 
black frown at this little by-play. 

“Tis she,’ whispered Richard, clutching Maurice by the arm. 
“We follow the hawkers,” and he wheeled his mare around. 
“Maurice, I will never lose sight of that maiden while I live; I 
must know who she is.” 

At length the hawking party halted at a long low building of 
white plaster, with great black oaken beams in quaint and fantastic 
designs across the front. Its second story overhung the first, and 
the ivy climbed to its pointed gables; the windows were small 
diamond shaped panes filled with horn. In the door-way stood 
the smiling boniface, a fat man with ample stomach, who bowed 
this goodly company into a large oak-rafted room. He was pro- 
fuse in his welcome to the party, for whom he had made special 
preparations. A fine supper was even now awaiting them. 

The jovial Baron, Sir Jasper de Beauvais, his niece, her com- 
panion, and their attendants, were to spend the night at the Royal 
Lion, and resume their journey the following day. The young 
people were to have a frolic before riding homeward to Farnham 
Hall by the light of the moon. 

In the centre of the room stood a large oaken table, on which 
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was an abundance of sennel bread, wastle cakes, rich pastry, and 
wine, while the head of the table was graced by a roast boar’s 
head. The Normans as a race were not intemperate, and ate with’ 
delicacy in contrast with the intemperance and gluttony of the 

Saxons. 

The ladies were shown to a tiring room, where, amid much 
laughter, they prepared for conquest; for more than one pair of 
bright eyes had noticed the Black Knight, and his handsome 
esquire following the party. 

“Nadine is out of the running,” said one, laughing. “She hath 
carried off the matrimonial prize of Hampshire. ‘Tis a Countess 
thou mayest be, Nadine, for Sir Henry is brother to the Earl of 
Hereford.” 

“He is not to my liking,” said Nadine, coldly. 

“Oh fie! What matter, when he is rich and noble? A Norman 
knight is better than a Saxon thane,” said another, for although 
the Norman knights and barons in these days would be considered 
rough in their manners, to-day, they were gentle and courteous in 
comparison to the uncouth Saxons. 

*“T do not love him,” said Nadine with a stamp of her foot, 
“and I would not wed him, Alicia, were he the Earl himself. 
Methinks a Norman prince would suit me better. I cannot stand 
Henry longer. I will not be betrothed to him tonight or any 
night.” 

“Why, hast thou had a quarrel,” said Alicia shrewdly. 

“Nay, but I have changed my mind.” 

“Then thou hast just found out thy dislike, for thou wert kind 
enow to him this morning and thou hast led him to believe that 
thou wilt openly plight thy troth this very night. Thou wilt 
change thy mind, Nadine; for surely thou wilt not throw away 
the chance of becoming My Lady of Farnham Hall.” 

“T will; for I hate him! He doth make me shiver whenever he 
cometh nigh me,” said Nadine. 

“Strange! But a few hours ago, thou wert smiling at his 
clumsy love-making,” said Alicia, giving her a keen glance. “But 
perchance, thou hast been bewitched by the wood fairies since love 
hath changed to hate in the twinkling of an eye,” said Alicia in an 
awed voice, for she was exceedingly romantic. 

‘Aye,’ answered Nadine, as she slowly braided her hair. “It 
often happens that way, Alicia, if the eyes be grey and set in a 
handsome head.” 


“Do tell, didst chance to see Robin Hood down some distant 
glade?” 
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“Robin Hood, or Alan a Dale. Thy mind is always full of 
them. Methinks thou art longing to be captured by the bold 
outlaws.” 

“I am. If ever we encounter robbers, I hope twill be his 
merry band. They say he is so handsome, and so gallant,” and she 
sighed as she thought what a glorious adventure it would be. 

‘Nay, ’twas not Robin Hood, but the tall Knight, and his 
esquire. Saw you ever such a handsome man, Alicia. Such 
eyes, such hair, P 

“He is my dream Knight,” said Alicia, clasping her hands. 

“Then beware those fascinating eyes,’ said Nadine gaily, 
“and tell Uncle Jasper I wont have Sir Henry de Bohun.” 

When the knight in black armor and his esquire drew rein 
before the hostelry, the landlord was profuse in his apologies. 
The inn was full. 

“Nevertheless, my good man, here we intend to stay,” said 
Richard, as he leaped from the horse, “‘We are going no further 
than this this eve.” 

On hearing this, Sir Jasper came forward. “What be the 
trouble, Darley, lack of beds, or forage? Oh, but we must make 
room for the knight and his esquire, for ’tis growing dark apace. 
Entrez and Hubert, thou canst turn out and sleep in the straw,” 
and turning to the two girls “Maids, can ye not rest together? 
Ye do it often enough at home.” 

Nadine came demurely forward. “Prithee, Sir Jasper, I shall 
be glad to have the knight accept my chamber.” 

Richard strode forward and took her hand in his. It was a 
good excuse to look into her violet eyes. Then bending low, he 
kissed the soft little hand, saying “We thank thee, pretty one. 
May my dreams be all of thee.” 

‘Whence dost thou hail from? I know not your shields.” 

“From Languedoc.” 

“T take it, Sir Knight thou are bound for the coronation of 
our new king,” said Sir Jasper, noticing the scowling face of 
Sir Henry. 

“Aye, Sir, we are headed that way,” answered Richard, still 
holding Nadine’s hand, and gazing into her eyes. 

“Wilt thou deign to join us at the board. We are merry 
making,’ said Sir Jasper, in his jovial way. ‘Tis the betrothal 
party of the maid, who hath given thee her room.’ 

Richard’s face was a study, as he looked at Maurice, and let go 
Nadine’s hand. Maurice shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Mercie Good Baron, but if it be the same to thee, methinks 
my master would rather watch thy revels from yonder table, for 
he hath vowed to take part in.” 

“Ah! I see he wears the Red Cross. For myself I care naught 
of this question of the Holy Land. Enough blood has been shed 
by the First Crusaders to drown the country, and we are no nearer 
gaining the Holy Sepulchre than were the first weary Pilgrims; 
but I respect those who have taken the vow, so his wish is granted 
without further parley,’ and he doffed his velvet cap to the tall 
knight. “But e’en a Crusader might join us in was-hael,” he 
added laughing. 

Richard’s eyes were twinkling. “Indeed and I will good Baron, 
for I am dry as a gourd,” and the company drank good Saxon 
ale, with many a flourish of the drinking horns. 

It was a whim of Richard’s to say that he knew not Saxon 
English ; but he was a fine linguist, speaking Latin and English as 
well as Romance, and what was more, he was able to write in them 
all—a rare accomplishment for his day. If a knight had a firm 
seat in the saddle, a strong arm, a keen eye, and high courage, 
it was thought of little matter whether he could make his mark 
on scroll or parchment; but Richard was a poet, and a scholar 
of no mean ability. On the other hand, he loved to listen to the 
chatter of the people with whom he found himself on these ad- 
ventures, and many a marvellous tale he heard concerning himself 
and his doings, and none turned the joke on the absent king as 
quickly as himself. 

He now sat down at the small table with a huge tankard of 
brown ale before him, flanked by a drinking horn, a roast capon, 
a venison pasty, with wastling cakes to finish the repast; and 
taking his luncheon dagger from his girdle, he slowly began his 
meal, watching the ladies at the banquet table meanwhile. 

He soon learned from the conversation that Sir Henry de 
Bohun had done the fair maid the honor of asking her hand in 
marriage, and that she of the golden hair was called Nadine. 

Sir Jasper arose and with a very red face said, ‘Good friends, 
on this feast day, we mean to make merry at the betrothal of 
Nadine and one of our most worthy friends, Sir Henry de Bohun, 
but it grieves me to say that she hath turned bashful, and using 
a woman’s prerogative, she hath changed her mind. Sir Knight, 
she doth ask more time in which to consider the great honor thou 
hast paid her, but, I doubt not Sir Henry, although she hath 
shied a skittish horse, for this break she will run all the better 
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in double harness. Thou wilt have to ride to Ravenswood and 
do thy courting all over, unless thou canst persuade the maid to 
take the bridle.” 

Sir Henry arose, and made the best of the situation. Bowing 
courteously to the company, he said, “With the fair ladies per- 
mission, Sir Jasper, I can but try again, for faint heart never 
won fair lady.” All raised their drinking horns, and drank to the 
success of his wooing. 

“In conclusion,” said Sir Jasper, holding his mug aloft, may 
Sir Henry break the minx to harness before Michelmas, and 
teach her who holds the whip hand.” At this there was a loud 
applause, and with a laugh Sir Jasper sat down with a frown, 
for this sudden freak of Nadine’s annoyed him. Next to him 
sat his niece, the Lady Alicia, and on his left hand sat Nadine, 
with blushing face and downcast eyes. Sir Henry showed plainly 
the disappointment he felt in her perverseness, but Richard saw 
it not, for he had eyes for none but Nadine. His heart rejoiced 
that she had broken her betrothal, and all his sympathy was with 
the blushing maiden as she sat under a battery of reproachful 
glances from the ladies of the company. 

Maurice was absorbed in watching the Lady Alicia, a beautiful 
maid with clear, dark eyes and tresses black as night, which fell 
in two long, wavy braids almost to her feet. Her scarlet lips 
were so sweet and tender that they would make a man forget 
aught but the charming face before him; and the soul shining 
through her eyes made her bright countenance radiant. He was 
leaning in a graceful attitude against the window frame. His 
helmet lay on the window seat; and in his blue and silver garb 
he unconsciously made a picture of manly grace that attracted 
every feminine eye in the room. 

Alicia gave a start as she caught his glance, and then there com- 
menced a conversation between them in the language of the eyes, 
known to every man and woman since the time of Eve. Alicia 
became animated, and looked very happy as she shot tender 
glances at the dark-eyed stranger. Beside her sat Sir Henry de 
Bohun. He was a rich and powerful knight; and was foppishly 
dressed in a white satin doublet, embroidered with gold, and his 
round hat was encircled with a great white plume. He was a 
large florid man, with black eyes and hair, and a perpetual frown. 

As the toasts went round, Sir Jasper proposed one to the 
future happiness of the pair. Richard caught Nadine’s eye, and 
she seemed paralyzed. In the very act of raising the goblet to 
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her lips, she dropped it with a shudder, while she returned the 
glance of the sable-clad knight as if she were fascinated. 

What was it that seemed to be conveyed from his eyes to hers? 
A sweet, subtle something that she could not understand. Her 
heart beat, every pulse thrilled, and she, too, grew merry. From 
time to time she glanced in his direction; and his eyes grew 
bright with merriment as he saw that Sir Henry was not blind 
to this little by-play, and each moment became more cross and 
sullen. 

The supper over, the host brought in a great bowl of mulled 
wine and spices, which he set on the table. Then two musicians 
entered, who prepared to entertain the company. “A song, a 
song!’’ shouted a little man, waving his drinking horn on high, 
and Sir Jasper arose and sang a rollicking hunting ditty, which 
made the rafters ring. A young dandy followed with a gay 
French chanson; and now one and all begged Nadine to sing. 
She declined, but, calling to the musician to bring her his harp, 
she gracefully drew the gilded instrument toward her and began 
to play. 

The black knight began to dream. The wild stirring tones 
seemed to bring a bloody battlefield before his mental vision, in 
which men in scarlet tunics and shining armor fought with skin- 
clad opponents. He heard the whirr of a thousand arrows and 
the clash of steel sounded through the vibrations of the music. 
Then it changed to a melody, soft and low, which seemed to 
bring a dim picture of waving palms, and a shining river; and 
again it changed to his favorite song, and he saw the picture of a 
maid, who he felt had died for love. It finished with a flourish 
of the strings, followed by the loud applause of the audience, and 
to the music-loving soul of Richard, it seemed as if the harp had 
been enchanted. It was now passed from guest to guest and each 
was expected to sing or play when his turn came. 

After the music, the young people insisted on treading a 
measure before breaking up the party, so the table was pushed 
aside, and each knight chose his lady fair. 

Nadine gave her hand to Sir Henry; and while gracefully 
dancing she was quite aware that the black knight was watching 
her with an ever-deepening scowl on his fair face. Each time she 
came within range of his vision she gave him a coquettish glance, 
and her roguish eyes seemed to dare him. 

Richard’s blood was boiling. Each time he saw that fair white 
hand given in courtly grace to Sir Henry, he winced as if it hurt 
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him, and at last he could stand it no longer. Forgetful, for the 
moment, of his disguise, he took advantage of the royal preroga- 
tive, and during a pause in the dance, he rose from his seat, 
walked over to Nadine, and deliberately took Sir Henry’s place. 

Nadine seemed quite content at the exchange of partners. A 
feeling of blissful content stole over her at the touch of his hand. 
Her heart was beating with strange pleasure as she looked into the 
grey eyes above; and as for Richard, looking into her violet eyes, 
he forgot all earthly things. 

His abstraction, however, did not last long; for the room was 
in an uproar. The unwarrantable action of the black knight 
brought down upon him the wrath of every man present. Swords 
were drawn from every sheath, Sir Henry being the first to draw 
his blade. Waiking over to the absorbed knight Sir Henry 
threw down his sword. Maurice stepped quickly to Richard’s 
side. “Back, back!” he shouted, “let the knights fight the 
quarrel out among themselves. “Tis their affair, not thine.” 
Then turning to Sir Henry he added in a lower tone. “My 
master would scorn to take advantage of thee, for thou art not 
in mail, Sir Henry. Prithee, Good Sir, wilt thou not take mine 
for the nonce.” 

“Mercie, I will, Sir Squire, for thou dost seem an honest 
fellow, who will see tis a fair fight. For I intend to kill yonder 
braggart.”’ 

“Methinks thou wilt have all thou canst do in looking after 
thyself. Look well to thy guard,” said Maurice coldly, “and 
watch thy opponents lead.” 

Richard stood calmly beside the wall, with folded arms, taking 
no notice of the excited men as they cleared the room for action, 
but watching Nadine with smiling eyes, as she shrank back 
affrighted. 

“Oh, what have I done,” she moaned, audibly. 

“Vex not thy soul, pretty one,” said Richard, nodding towards 
Sir Henry. “He will soon be beyond caring whether thou goest 
in single or double harness.” 

“Retire, maids, this be no place for ye now,” roared Sir Jasper. 
Silently they all left the room, casting reproachful glances at the 
white faced maid, but Richard took her hand, patted it reassur- 
ingly, saying, “Go. I need thy prayers more than he.” He gave 
a curt nod towards the centre of the room, where Maurice was 
handing Sir Henry his chain armor. The heart of Maurice was 
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filled with sorrow, for as he glanced at Richard, he could see by 
the glint in his eyes that he meant to kill his man. 

Alas for Richard’s philosophy of yesterday, for a pair of 
bright eyes and a winsome face which a few hours since he had 
never beheld, he was now going to deliberately deprive a fellow 
man of life! 

Sir Jasper tried to make peace between them, saying, “Sir 
Knight, I pray thee to shake hands and forget this little affair. 
Sir Henry is the best swordsman in England and I fear for thee.”’ 

“Save thy pity, good Sir, for de Bohun; for he is about to try 
conclusions with the most noted swordsman in France,” said 
Richard coldly. 

The change in armor was quickly effected. Sir Henry stepped 
to the middle of the room, and Richard threw off his velvet 
surcoat. With a long stride, he crossed the room and stood facing 
Sir Henry. : 

“God pity thee, Sir Knight, for at least thou art bold,” said 
Richard eyeing his opponent curiously. 

“Thou art good at talking,” cried the infuriated man, “and 
putting thy nose into other people’s business! Now draw, and 
defend thyself.” 

Richard looked quizzically at Maurice as the red blood mounted 
to his forehead, and he slowly drew his sword from its sheath. 

“En garde! Il sera a l’outrance!’” he said sternly. 

Then his eyes narrowed like a leopard’s as he watched the 
skilful play of the shining blade held by Sir Henry. 

“God pity them,” said Maurice to himself, “by my soul! He 
means to kill him. Oh fool that he was to rouse the sleeping 
leopard.” 

Though Richard had been at fault, he was determined to kill 
his opponent. Round and round they circled. Sir Henry was 
undoubtedly an expert swordsman, but Richard’s reach was long, 
and his skill was marvelous. His sword flashed with the quick- 
ness and ease of constant practice, and Maurice could see that 
he was only playing with his man as a cat does with a mouse. 
For the space of five minutes the shining blades flashed rapidly 
in the gleams of the candle light. Thrice had Sir Henry cut 
fiercely at the black knight, and thrice had he sprung back un- 
scathed. The fight was fiercely contested, but the onlookers could 
see that it could end only one way. Sir Henry was becoming 
exhausted ; his breathing grew more labored at each breath, but 
the black knight was cool and moved with the agility of a cat. 
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Maurice held his breath, for Richard’s eyes were now a mere 
slit, and by the turn of his wrist he knew that he meant to ad- 
minster the coup de grace. 

At this moment of intense excitement, a white-clad figure 
came flying between the swords of the antagonists, and Nadine 
stood with face and outstretched arms as a shield, before the 
black knight. Richard lowered his sword on the instant, but 
Sir Henry made a lunge and his found its way into the white 
arm thrown across the heart of the tall knight. A dozen hands 
dragged him back, and Maurice caught the infuriated man by the 
neck and forcibly dragged him to a corner, whispering low in 
his ear, “If thou dost value thy head beware of Lion of Anjou.” 

Sir Henry sank on to a bench a helpless heap, muttering, “Good 
Lord, deliver me!” His friends crowded round him and began to 
staunch a slight wound in his shoulder. Meanwhile Richard had 
clasped Nadine in his arms. The sight of the wounded arm 
made him forget himself once more. He laid the half-fainting 
girl on the oaken settee, and knelt down and passionately kissed 
her arm before them all; then, drawing from his pouch a square 
of fine white linen, he proceeded to bind the wound in a masterly 
manner. “I can never forgive myself that I let him live so long. 
"Twas all my fault. To think I brought this upon thee! Now, 
I'll finish him,” he said savagely. 

“Nay, I pray thee forgive him, Sir Knight. ’Tis but a flesh 
wound, and I mind it not, since thou art not wounded. It was my 
fault, Sir Knight. I led thee on. Mine alone be the punishment,” 
said Nadine, her eyes swimming in misty tears. ‘When I beheld 
thy peril, I felt I must save thee at all costs.” 

“Dost mean that earnestly? Pouf, child, twas no peril for me. 
I was but playing with him before I killed him, I would I had 
administered the coup de grace before he wounded thee.” 

Lady Alicia now came forward saying, “Tis sad, Sir Knight, 
to see our merry making end in a brawl like this. I pray thee 
make the amende honorable, and let us be happy once more.”’ 

“What! I apologize!” said Richard, rising to his feet, with a 
look of blank surprise. Then he looked at Maurice, and a twinkle 
came into his eyes as he said, “Humble pie were good fare, for the 
best of us sometimes.” So saying, he bowed low over Alicia’s 
hand, and added, “Who ever dared gainsay a lady so fair? Not 
I, forsooth.” Then making a wry face at Maurice he strode over 
to Sir Henry, who sat trembling in the corner. “Surely, Sir 
Henry, we should know better than to break the laws of chivalry. 
I pray thee accept my apologies.” 
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Sir Henry bowed low over the extended hand and murmured, 
“I am hors de combat. Thou art the victor, Lord.” 

Alicia was talking earnestly with Sir Jasper, who shook his 
head, and then weakly gave in, for Alicia was bound to have her 
way. Sir Jasper shook hands with the sable-clad knight, saying, 
“Tis all over now, Sir Knight, and if thou art passing through 
our domain, 

“Mine uncle would fain extend to thee the hospitality of 
Ravenswood,” said Alicia interrupting with an arch smile at 
Maurice. “Two days hence we are to have a fete champetre in 
honor of my coming age. There will be bear-baiting, and all my 
friends are to make merry on the green sward. I would fain 
have the company of thyself and thy Esquire,” and she gave 
Maurice an inviting glance. Maurice wondered if Richard would 
accept this invitation, which he wanted so much to accept; but 
he need not have feared, for Richard was saying most graciously, 
‘Fair Lady, I will not enter the Tourney, but we crave thy kind 
permission to join thine escort to Ravenswood and claim thy 
kinsman’s proffered hospitality ; for we could not resume our jour- 
ney, until I know how fares the wounded arm,” glancing at 
Nadine, “but allow me the privilege of making known to you 
the Baron, Sir Robert d’Arcy, at thy service,” he said with a bow, 
“and my Esquire,” then he hesitated fora name. Then laying his 
hand on the shoulder of Maurice, he said, “Sir Maurice Baron 
Delamere, a man of good substance, being endowed with the 
goodly fief of Warrington.” 

“IT thank thee, my Lord,” said Maurice quickly, under his 
breath. “I will send my steward to take possession of that same 
goodly fief as soon as we reach London.” Richard laughed as 
he turned to Alicia, who was saying, “‘Now thou hast made us all 
happy, Sir Knight, au revoir, we will see thee on the morrow,” 
and she curtsied low as she and Nadine left the room. 

The company now broke up, those who were departing for 
Farnham Hall bidding godspeed to the travelers while the landlord 
showed the knight to the room that had been prepared for 
Nadine. 

No sooner did the cavalcade start next morning than Cupid 
began to play pranks with the mortal hearts he had pierced. 
Richard as Preux Chevalier was obliged to ride with Sir Jasper 
and Lady Alicia, while Maurice rode beside Nadine; and because 
of her wounded arm he could render her a hundred small services 
which Richard noted with jealous eyes. 
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“T would I were my own Esquire,” he thought, as he rode beside 
Alicia, whose heart was with the curly-headed Sir Maurice. 
Naught cared she for the tall knight, who sat silent and rather 
sullen on his gorgeously caparisoned horse. They stopped at an 
old grey monastery for the noon-day meal, and Richard took care 
that it was he, and not Maurice, who lifted Nadine from the 
saddle; and for one blissful moment he held the slender form in 
his arms. 

On that memorable ride, Richard learned that Alicia was the 
niece and ward of Sir Jasper Beauvais, she being the heiress of 
Ravenswood, and that Nadine was her friend and companion. 

“She doth play the harp divinely,” said Richard. 

“Aye, she is the daughter of a Welsh minstrel, one of those 
strolling bards, who wander through the country from castle to 
castle. When she was about five years old, her father came to the 
castle one Christmas eve. He was taking the child to his mother’s 
in some outlandish place in Wales; his wife having died; but in 
the night he took ill of the plague, and in two days he was dead, 
leaving the child alone with us. As she was just about the age 
of Alicia, they became playmates and shared each others joys and 
sorrows. Nadine could only speak in her native tongue, so we 
never learned of her parentage, and just called her Nadine 
Beauvais, and Alicia loves her as a sister, and all the retainers at 
Ravenswood worship her,” finished Sir Jasper. 

“She inherits her musical talents from her Welsh father,” said 
Alicia, “and I think her the loveliest maid in Hampshire.” 

“T agree with thee,” said Richard, “but what of thyself, fair 
Lady? I have never beheld two more beautiful damsels. Ye will 
be the fairest flowers that grace the Coronation of the King,” he 
said gallantly. 

“Nadine cannot go to Westminster; she hath no rank, but she 
might accompany us to London in order to behold me in all the 
glory of my Coronation robes.” 

Richard turned in the saddle and bit his lip as he muttered, 
“Not go to the Coronation. By the grace of God she shail go, 
peeress or no. Bon gre mal gre.” 


To be continued. 








THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S 
ATLANTIS AND THE PYRAMID OF 
XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 


PART XII—PYRAMIDS III. 


T the dawn of history the pyramid was sacred to 
and associated with the worship of the god or gods 
of nations. Pyramids were built in different forms 











and each had its signifi cance. The square 
based pyramid appears like this ’ when viewed from 





above. It is the raised plan of the garden of Eden. The ob- 
lique and the vertical crosses are in their highest sense the 
symbols of God. A pyr amid on the plan of the per- 
fect triangle is like this D\wree viewed from above. 

Numerous geomet ric figures relating to the 
pyramid and ancient symbols can be drawn in the 
Pythagorean triangle, the symbol of . allthingscon- 
tained within the Ten. This figure gave me the 
thought that the prehistoric linear sig. . . , ns which pre- 
ceded the alphabets were derived from the forms of pyra- 
mids and the lines governing their construction (see Plates). 
The pillar, obelisk, tree, the letter I, are similar to the up- 
right line which governs the construction of the pyramid, 
and which, like it, symbolize God the Creator. 

lt the pyramid was parent of the letter A, is it not pos- 
sible that all the older alphabetic signs and symbols were 
also derived from the pyramid?’ A few letters indicate that 
they were so derived. 

The Egyptian legend ascribing the origin of writing to 
the gods and which speaks of the oldest forms of writing as 
divine, may have meant the system connected with the pyra- 
mid, as the pyramid was a divine symbol. First we have the 
pyramid as a symbol of God, divine in all its parts. As a 

"The Word, April, 1915. 
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holy temple the pyramid symbolized the body of man, 
wherein the spirit of God should dwell. The pyramid sym- 
bolized the universe, of which man is the epitome. It was 
symbol of creation and symbolized God as the Creator, Giver 
of Life, therefore, any form which resembled it, such as the 
ox or bull, the triangular spear, arrow, became a sacred 
sign or rebus. Under these conditions it was natural for the 
devout ancients to speak of writing as being “divine.” 

Considering the pyramid and its parts as symbolizing 
man, a light is given as to why some ancient cities and gov- 
ernments (in both hemispheres) were laid out on the plan 
of the human body.’ Also why the head, feet, hands, and 
other parts of the body were used as symbols to write with. 
These all have exoteric and esoteric meanings. 

The ancients were versed in astronomy, geometry, 
mathematics and other sciences. Their statements were not 
“happy guesses.” The cross and swastika show their rela- 
tionship to the pyramid and how they may have been de- 
rived from it (see Plates). All these were solar symbols. 
They also symbolized fire, water, man, and were applicable 
to all planes. 

The swastika turned to the right is masculine (east) ; 
turned to the left, it is feminine (west). Between these is 
“the quadrangular plain, within which lay the city.” The 


oblong figure is one of the symbols for the letter M 
(femin ine). Pyramids were built in this form also. 


Here is another symbol for the letter M . The angle 
of this figure differs from the same for oman m when it is 
derived from the base or the raised triangular side of the 
pyramid (see Plates). The angles of symbols may have 
had some bearing upon their phonetic values, like vowel 
sions in some languages. 

The interlacing of the symbols make other symbols, 
which have a significance in connection with the pyramids 
(see Plates). The interlacing of four oblong symbols make 
the two crosses, thus } The center of the 
cross is the “head which governs the 
land.’* It is the cent » | er of creation. These 
 *The Word, April, 1915. 


*The Word, May, 1914. 
*The Word, May, 1914. 
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PLATE 35. 
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The Tetraktys shows how all is contained within the Ten. The various diameters and diagonals 


of the cube show how other symbols relating to the pyramid are obtained. 
may have been derived from the same source. 


of “the life to come,” 
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Compare with plate 36. 
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PLATE 36. 
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The pyramid-symbol of God or Man. It also signifies that within the sacred mound the 
body of man is concealed. The cube with its surfaces unfolded forms the cross, which typifies 
man; alone and upright. 
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two crosses superposed form a star, “a new planet in 
the firmam MT ent.” 

This cross symbol means earth, country, birth- 
place, an (<< dominions.” Egyptian and Mayan variants 
of this a re shown on the Plates. These Egyptian 
crosses are spoken of as “consecrated bread.” Champollion 
states that these were determinatives for some geograph- 
ical names, the Egyptians expressing by, such determina- 
tives, localities or countries inhabited or organized in regu- 
lar societies. The Maya cross “lamat” has been referred to 
in The Word, June, 1914, p. 184. This Maya cross meant 
submerged land. 

On Plates 35 to 37 are shown some linear signs which 
preceded the alphabets. To these signs varying values are 
given. The phonetic value of all of the signs independently 
is not known. In his book, ““The Formation of the Alphabet,” 
Dr. Petrie speaks of the confusion of letters and varieties of 
forms.° A study of the Plates in Dr. Petrie’s book gave me 
the idea that the confusion might be accounted for if the 
lines on which the pyramid was built, were the basis for this 
prehistoric signary which underlay the whole of the alpha- 
betic sources. If the pyramid was the basis for this signary, 
then the system of writing was the divine form which the 
gods of creation gave; as the pyramid was the symbol of 
God, the Creator, and creation symbols gave us writing.‘ 
Appearing on the horizon at the dawn of history as known 
to us, are the pyramid, cross, swastika, and other symbols. 
These were associated with divinity and the Zodiac. Where 
did these things originate? No barbaric race given to de- 
based phallic worship could ever have conceived the thought 
that man was an epitome of the universe, nor have perceived 
the beauty of the perfect triangle. Rather did these thoughts 
and symbols emanate from men—masters, gods, as com- 
pared to ordinary men—who lived up to the belief that their 
bodies were sacred as the temple of the living God. 

Pythagoras gained much of his knowledge in Egypt 
from the priests in the temples, who were the custodians of 

*The Word, May, 1914, pp. 112, 114. 
*W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Formation of the Alphabet, British School 


of Archaeology in Egypt, and Studies Series, Vol. III, 1912. 
"The Word, April, 1915. 
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PLATE 37%. 
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The discovery of a prehistoric signary preceding the ancient alphabets has changed 
theories as to their origin. The center column gives a few of the signs discussed in 
Dr. Petrie’s book, “The Formation of the Alphabet.” The columns on either side of the 
center are given as the probable source of the signary. 
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science and secret knowledge. These priests also preserved 
the legend of the loss of the “land of the gods” in the Atlan- 
tic, the place to which tradition assigned the origin of their 
culture. 

The ancient legends telling the loss of the land of the 
gods, Paradise, Tulan, Atlantis, or Mu, must have had foun- 
dation in fact.* To deny this is to reject the statements in 
our own Bible. A deluge could not occur unless some part 
of the earth’s surface sank or another part rose. All things 
move according to law and the Law is God. Even “miracles” 
are in accordance with “The Law.” 

The Biblical statement that it rained forty days and 
forty nights points to there having been terrific volcanic dis- 
turbances. Enormous volumes of steam escape from vol- 
canoes in eruption, this condenses and falls to the earth in 
torrential rains.®° These rains alone could not have sub- 
merged the earth. There must have been also so-called tidal 
waves, such as would follow the submergence or upheaval 
of an immense body of land. Atlantis was such a country. 
The peaks of the Atlantean mountains, today called the 
Azore Islands, are still subject to terrestrial disturbances.’° 

Is it not possible that the Atlanteans rose to such height 
of scientific knowledge and thought that, from their study 
of the heavens, they realized that the laws governing the 
universe apply to man? Thus the pyramid, cross, swastika, 
with their related symbols, could have originated to express 
these ideas and yet conceal them from the vulgar 

“So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal; 
*Tis but a part we see, and not a whole.”™ 





*The Word, May, 1914; December, 1914, p. 176; January, 1915, pp. 235, 237. 
"Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 10, p. 241, Edition 1898. 

“Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 3, p. 170, Edition 1898. 

“Pope, Essay on Man, Ep. I. L. 57. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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DONALD NICHOLSON. 


T nearly eighty-one years of age, Donald Nicholson 
passed away from this life, on Sunday morning, 
April 11th, 1915, at his home in Pleasant Valley, 
Dutchess County, New York.* 

He was born at Hoylake, England, on June Ist, 1834, 
the son of Captain Nicholson, a Scotchman who owned land 
on the Isle of Skye, and was a daring seaman. The father 
owned sailing vessels, and wanted Donald to follow the sea, 
but Donald’s mother encouraged him in studious habits, to- 
wards which he had a bent from early youth. Her ambition 
was gratified when he graduated from Christ College, Cam- 
bridge University, with an instructor’s honors. He had pur- 
sued his early studies not without objection on the part of 
his father, who frequently had him serve before the mast on 
his vessels. Donald developed from his sailing days a strong 
physique, a rugged character, self-repression, and determi- 
nation; and at the same time he evolved his mental gifts, 
which were unusual in their compass and excellence. He was 
richly endowed with a love for nature and the beautiful, 
which showed itself particularly in his understanding of 
botany, a love for horticulture, and of music. 

He was one of a family of eight children. After his 
graduation, he taught at Selattyn and Wrexham. His gifts 
and attainments attracted attention. On invitation of 
friends of General Grant, he came to New York in 1868, thir- 
ty-four years old, to write a biography of Grant. The biog- 
raphy was widely read, but the names of Donald Nicholson 
and his collaborator, Albert D. Richardson, of the New York 





*Some of the data herein are taken from the obituary notice for Donald 
Nicholson, which appeared in the New York Tribune of April 12th, 1915. 
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Tribune, did not appear as those of the authors. Nicholson’s 
trustworthiness, genial nature, scholarship, and mental 
equipment attracted many persons to him. Among them 
was Edgar Allan Poe, who submitted many of his writings 
to Nicholson’s sound judgment before they appeared in 
print. 

Donald Nicholson became the secretary of Horace 
Greeley, the owner of the New York Tribune, and later the 
secretary of Whitelaw Reed, who succeeded Greeley when 
Greeley ran for president. Nicholson was connected actively 
with the Tribune for forty-five years, during about thirty of 
which he was the managing editor of the Tribune, the leading 
organ of the Republican party in the United States. In that 
position he received general recognition of his administra- 
tive powers as well as his journalistic attainments and broad 
culture and of a learning in matters usually beyond the in- 
terests of a successful journalist. Though his arduous task 
—faithfully and simply and obscurely performed by this 
extraordinary man who shunned praise and notoriety— 
would seem to have filled his hours, yet it is true that he 
found time for other matters. He was a botanist and horti- 
culturist, and in these studies the associate of men like the 
late Mr. Dana, of the New York Sun, and Addison Brown, 
the respected District Judge of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York, who was a great lawyer, as- 
tronomer, mathematician, and horticulturist. 

Donald Nicholson took an active interest in matters of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was a lover of music. 
He was accomplished as an organist. He was a gifted 
speaker with whom an extraordinary memory, a magnetic 
personality, and oratorical powers gave weight to the ex- 
pression of mature thoughts, which were the results of much 
and well digested reading and meditation. 

It would seem strange that such a mind and such a char- 
acter and such a personality should have been shut up in a 
New York newspaper office for forty-five years and have 
remained comparatively unknown. But Donald Nicholson 
would not have it otherwise. There was a reason for this. 
Donald Nicholson had entrance to a world of thought not 
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sought by nor opened to men whose sole thoughts are given 
to things of this world. While he saw the beauties of nature 
and its charms, and while he valued the positions of life and 
the duties he performed, he was also aware of worlds which 
pervade and include the physical world. 

Of these matters he first learned through the old Theo- 
sophical Society which was under the direction of William 
Q. Judge, in New York, where it had been founded in 1875 
by Blavatsky, Olcott and Judge. After the death of Judge 
and the disruption of that Society, caused by contentions of 
different factions. Donald Nicholson was one of the founders 
of The Theosophical Society, New York, an independent 
body formed October 21st, 1899, for the sole purpose of pre- 
serving before the public the theosophical teachings, irre- 
spective of the views of any leaders, especially those who had 
disrupted the original Society. He worked faithfully with 
this Society until he left New York City, when he retired 
from active service on The Tribune, and lived in Pleasant 
Valley. He engaged in the councils of this Theosophical 
Society, contributed liberally to its support, and lectured for 
years regularly from its platform. There the sturdy figure, 
with the large, fine head, heavily bearded in the old-time 
Scotch fashion, and crowned with a wealth of hair which 
age had silvered but not thinned, was always an attraction. 
A resonant, deep, melodious voice which had a magnetic 
effect, was, in his case, an expression of the simplicity and 
sincerity which adorned his character. Whether he lectured 
or spoke in conversation or sat quietly, he always gave the 
impression of generous fatherliness, benevolence, and good 
judgment. One of the strong workers in the early days with 
Judge was Alexander Fullerton, who, though not connected 
with the independent Theosophical Society to which Donald 
Nicholson belonged, was an ardent admirer of him, and when 
mentioning his name, always spoke of him with fervor as 
“That blessed saint Mr. Nicholson.” 

From the time THE WORD first appeared in October, 
1904, until the last issue, Donald Nicholson read it with un- 
flagging interest. When the writer saw him on the Friday 
before the Sunday of his passing, he found Donald Nicholson 
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with THE WORD beside him, who spoke of the articles and 
inquired concerning those to come. He also spoke of death. 
He said that the doctor had told him he had a strong consti- 
tution, and he was willing to get well again; but he was 
equally willing to pass on if it was so decreed. He looked on 
death as the quiet ending of an active life, prior to engaging 
in the work of another life in this world. His philosophy 
was not held apart merely to be looked at; he lived it. He 
looked upon his present life, which then was fast ending, as 
being a day among many. He was willing to retire from 
this life’s effort so that he might take on another body, re- 
freshed and vigorous, for new responsibilities, new duties, 
and a further working out of his destiny. Death was a friend 
to him at this time, as he had made a friend of death through 
his contemplations in life. 

In Pleasant Valley he was looked upon as a patriarch and 
benefactor. The school children brought him flowers. He 
caused the founding of the village library and contributed to 
its support. He had a class in mathematics to occupy the 
minds of the men of the neighborhood. He often preached 
in the village church, where the loftiness of his discourse, 
which he there held within the formal limits of the church 
doctrines, carried the listeners into some of the supernal 
realms in which Donald Nicholson loved to contemplate. 

Here was a man who lived an interior life of which the 
men he met knew nothing, who performed his duties in the 
world in the right spirit and to the letter, a man who was 
widely respected for his business life, his mental attainments, 
his sincere and extensive church work, and who held many 
positions of trust of which the world knew nothing. The 
source of his inspiration was from other worlds than this. 
His personality leaves a memory which is fragrant. 


H. W. Percival. 
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DOVE C. STERN. 


NOTHER friend of THE WORD, and one who 
shared in many of the aspirations to which an 
acquaintance with the doctrines advocated in THE 
WORD may lead a sincere and unselfish woman, 

passed away in the person of Mrs. Dove C. Stern, on April 
16th, 1915, at New York. 

She was born on February 27th, 1860, at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. From the appearance of the first issue of THE 
WORD, she gave to this magazine her sympathy and sup- 
port. 

She was a true wife, a devoted mother, a faithful sis- 
ter, and a valued friend. 

She had determination of purpose and expressed it with 
the delicacy and gentleness of a kindly woman. She was 
charitable and generous. She performed her many good 
works quietly herself, not through intermediaries. 

Those she has honored with her friendship and even 
those who were acquaintances will treasure her in memory. 


H. W. Percival. 

















THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 
By Baron L. Von Hellenbach. 


Translated from the German, and commented on 


By Eduard Herrmann. 
DO WE RETURN INTO PHYSICAL LIFE? 


NE sole existence of man would evidently be a loss 
for the development of the whole, and insufficient 
for the development of the individual; because the 
duration of life and the opportunities offered per- 

mit to a few only to obtain a store of experiences. Repeated 
existences, on the contrary, make the development of the 
whole and of the individual clear and reasonable. Can it 
be doubtful, under these circumstances, which view is cor- 
rect, especially since no obstacle to reentering into life is 
thinkable. Reentrance becomes more and more logical if 
we consider the sum of experiences and adaptation contained 
in our soul. 

Our lives pass through time like straight lines; though 
like each other as far as the calendar goes, they are very dif- 
ferent in regard to the quantity and quality of the events ex- 
perienced by us. If we, advanced in age and at the close of 
life, look back into the past, all the unimportant events dis- 
appear; we have a panorama before us, in which only the 
important events come out strikingly; the line extends to a 
plane, and the planes, laid above each other, become a body, 
in which the unessential grows pale and the fruit of our 
experience, our work, our fighting and suffering is nothing 
more nor less than our intelligible character, which mani- 
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fests in life as talent, genius, and disposition of character, 
not to be confounded with our inherited and imparted 
qualities. 

That the influence of the physiological material on tem- 
perament and inclinations is great, can be easily shown by 
the effects of alcohol on the human body, even if moderately 
taken, and this influence must not be ignored. The cause 
of the inner and outer resemblance of relatives by blood is 
to be found, just as the surprising difference even of twins 
of the same sex is caused by the difference of the intelligible 
germ (soul). The greater the value of the experiences 
stored up in our soul, the more will it be expressed in the 
organism; the more insignificant it is, the more will the 
inherited and imparted dispositions come forward. If the 
dispositions are unfavorable, then the struggle for life be- 
comes more difficult, but also more meritorious. Before 
going deeper into this question, we have to consider another 
tenet of natural science, which stands in close connection to 
the principle of the preservation of force. Every one of us 
understands easily that mental work may transform itself 
into talent; but it is more difficult to understand the value 
and aim of all disappointments of life. The sufferings of 
humanity are an unsolved riddle for the opponents of our 
philosophy, an inexhaustible source of nonsensical and con- 
tradictory statements. 

Scientists have accepted the terms “latent force” and 
“living force” to designate the conversion of one force into 
another, as, for instance, heat into motion and motion into 
heat; they, furthermore, found that our pleasurable feelings 
run parallel with the living force, while our unpleasant feel- 
ings run parallel with the latent force. 

What, then, is “suffering?” Clearly, the engendering 
of latent force. Thus only can we understand why a seer 
like Jesus believed the kingdom of heaven to be inaccessible 
to the rich, and that God chastises those he loves; especially 
if we consider what the heaven of Jesus signifies. “If one is 
not born from above, he cannot enter the kingdom.” “No 
man has ascended up to heaven but he that came down from 
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heaven.” (John III., 13). “I know whence I came and 
whither I am going.” 

If one takes into consideration how simple Christ’s 
teaching is as compared with that of other seers, where 
one has to look for the kernel of truth in a medley of sym- 
bolical metaphysics—as, for instance, in the Indian books, 
The Apocalypse or The Revelations of Swedenborg—if one 
furthermore considers how few sentences of the epistles can 
be taken as teachings (especially in the one of St. John), 
while most are narrations, and yet Christ repeatedly says 
that he returns to the place from which he came; then it is 
difficult to comprehend how the Christian church and the 
believers could ever deny the pre-existence of our transcen- 
dental being, the soul. Even the Jews were not of one accord 
on this question, for some asked whether Elijah came to life 
again, as John the Baptist, or as Jesus; the Pharisees are 
credited with the same belief. 

The development of man takes place in three directions; 
namely, in the physical, intellectual and ethical. If we live 
only once, there can be no gain in any direction; on the 
contrary, all three modes of development become incompre- 
hensible. The sufferings of humanity either are or are not 
necessary. It does not make any difference how this ques- 
tion is answered; the great difference in the duration and 
the circumstances of life cannot be comprehended as long as 
we believe in one existence on earth. Even with the same 
duration of life and in similar surroundings one is adored 
as a saint and the other burned at the stake for working the 
same miracles and signs, simply because people take them to 
be either the workings of God or of the devil. But if one 
asks why reincarnation is inadmissible, no answer is given 
which is worth considering. Why, then, this opposition? 

The reason for opposition is probably to be found in the 
missing remembrance of our former lives; the phenomenal 
nature of our consciousness was unknown to our unphilo- 
sophical forefathers, for which reason it is still necessary 
to refute this weak objection; and more so since some con- 
clude from the non-remembrance of former lives, that we 
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also cannot have a remembrance of our experiences of life 
in the condition which follows the death of our body. Our 
enlightened students of natural science will not fail to call 
attention to the rotted brain, which, according to their teach- 
ing, is the only carrier of all our conceptions—a view which 
is very favorable to pessimism. The sceptical mind, then, 
has the choice only between materialism and ecclesiastical 
dogmas; wherever it inclines, it can never get an understand- 
ing of its real being. 

When Copernicus and Galileo stated the globosity and 
rotation of the earth, they were persecuted and derided; per- 
secuted because their views collided with the ecclesiastical 
dogmas, and derided because it seemed clear to their contem- 
poraries that on a turning globe, the water and the human 
beings would be poured out and disappear to the eye like a 
flock of flying birds. The senses told them that the earth 
did not move, but that the sun did—and that was convincing. 
They did not know that although our senses receive im- 
pressions from real things, yet the pictures resulting from 
them are only conceptions, which cannot explain to us the 
nature of things per se, because the conceptions always de- 
pend on our modes of perception. For this reason there 
are many thing's in the world which are not objects of per- 
ception, because they do not make an impression on our 
senses, but of which we may with difficulty discover some 
traces by reasoning. If only reasoning were always cor- 
rect; but there are enough people who say: “We do not 
know anything about a former existence, consequently it 
did not exist.”” E pur si muove! and still it is possible that 
there was a former existence. 

If one dreams it often happens that he sees and does 
things which are a contradiction to his life and recollection. 
He dines with his father, who died long ago; he marries a 
cirl, who is—as he well knows when awake—the wife of 
another man; he flies out of the window. He does not re- 
member any of his experiences, he is another personality; 
but this does not in the least disturb the subject, which re- 
mains the same in waking and in dreaming. He has to be 
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aroused in order to recover his entire recollection and recog- 
nize the personality of his dream to be a dream picture. 
When men are in a magnetic sleep, diagnosing their sick- 
ness and prescribing remedies, they always speak of the 
sleeping personality in the third person. They have, in the 
magnetic condition, the recollection of both conditions; but 
when awake, they know nothing of what they said and did 
in the so-called clairvoyant condition. This is sufficient proof 
that there exists a higher consciousness in man. 

There were, and still are, individuals who periodically 
have two states of consciousness with different faculties; 
they represent two personalities, but with only one body. 
Kant, who discovered so many things in philosophy and nat- 
ural science, hit the truth also in this that he says the “I or 
Ego” of our consciousness and “the Soul’ may well be the 
the same subject, but not the same personality; and that it 
would not be surprising if in extraordinary cases there 
should be seen traces of this division—the history of som- 
nambulism proves that this is correct. In view of the ex- 
periences in dreams and with somnambules, the objection of 
the wanting recollection of a former existence is of no im- 
portance. 

A second reason for opposition is to be found in the 
habit of men to consider their own knowledge as the limit of 
all possible knowledge. Not recognizing the defectiveness 
in their thinking and knowing, mostly all of them believe 
themselves justified to consider that which they cannot 
fathom as impenetrable. But much more unpardonable is 
the attitude of those enlightened scientists who do not even 
see the problem which has been solved by an old belief; for 
long ago the Kabbalists taught that we enter this world 
from another formed world. The notion of a “spiritual,” 
“ethereal,” “sidereal,’ or ‘“astral-body” has been in the 
heads of people ever since St. Paul and up to our time, which 
proves that this belief has not been lost in Europe, but is dis- 
figured, spoiled, although it is simple enough—perhaps just 
because it is so simple. 

The return of man, for the purpose of his development 
and education, is the only solution of the riddle fit for use; 
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we do not need any other explanations for the origin of life 
and evolution. The wonderfully useful organism and the 
subject which guides it and feels through it, has no riddles 
for him who believes in reincarnation. He does not need St. 
Peter, who opens heaven for the good ones, and holds off 
the evil ones; he does not need the intervention of a deity 
in order to create millions of souls on the millions of planets; 
he is not forced to despair of Providence because our world 
is the scene of misery and injustice, for the great architect 
of the world takes care of the progress through elimination 
of that which is unsuitable, by means of the struggle for 
existence; and he also cares for reward and punishment 
through the principle of preservation of force. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot here enumerate the beneficient and illumi- 
nating influence of this teaching in all the provinces of hu- 
man life, but the following may serve as answer to the most 
important questions, and may sufficiently overcome any 
doubt in regard to the repeated entrance of the soul into 
human existence. 

So far we have furnished secure evidence: 

First, that some subject lives in us, which wills, thinks, 
and projects the organism—because an effect without a 
cause is unthinkable. 

Second, that this subject cannot become extinct in death 
—because a force can never be lost. 

Third, that this subject cannot originate spontaneously 
—because a force can only be transmuted, but it cannot arise 
out of nothing; the contrary would be in contradiction to 
all the laws of nature. 

Fourth, that the human appearance can only be a passing 
condition of that force or subject—because it begins at birth 
and ends with death. 

Fifth, that, whatever may be the reason for our entrance 
into physical life, a repetition of it is not impossible—be- 
cause like causes produce like effects. 

Sixth, that the repetition of earth life furnishes a rea- 
sonable motive for the development of organic beings, which 
otherwise would be incomprehensible. 

Seventh, that the entrance into life and its possible repe- 
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tition can have one purpose only, namely, our development 
and education. This teaching is the only one which enables 
us to obtain a reasonable and satisfying view of life with 
all its pain and grief—which is of great importance. 

But we now are in a safe harbor, for only four cases 
are thinkable: 

First, Man is a chemical product, which, in an incompre- 
hensible way, begins at birth and ends at death. 

Second, Man does not end at death, although he begins 
at birth. 

Third, Man was and will be, but he has only one terres- 
trial existence. 

Fourth, Man existed before his entrance into this life, 
which he survives, in order to return as often as necessary. 

Since the first three cases cannot be considered with- 
out contradiction and must lead ad absurdum, only the 
fourth case remains as the sole possibility. I have treated it 
more fully in another work. (Geburt and Tod, p. 256). 

There is a proposition, the truth of which is accepted 
by almost all philosophers: “That which precedes the ex- 
istence of each individual must also follow it.” If it is a 
monad or some individual force which establishes the human 
machine of consciousness, then it will be a monad again after 
death. (See the individualists from “Leibnitz to Dross- 
bach.”’) 

If it is the radiance of an impersonal All-will which in- 
dividualizes as man, then the individual consciousness dis- 
appears again in the All-will (see Heracleitus, Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann). Even the materialistic scientist lets 
man become again the dust, out of which he arose. Only 
the Jewish belief and its two branches, the Christian and 
Mohammedan religion, sets up the monstrous thought that 
the soul of man is created by a special act of creation, after 
which it lives forever! This view is contradicted even by 
their own dogmatic books, in which there are passages which 
indubitably present the incarnation as the visible manifesta- 
tion of another, invisible being. If man shall exist as an 
individual after death, then he must have been one before 
birth. If he was an individual before birth, then he also 
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remains one after death. (Empedocles teaches the same, 
and Eliphas Levi puts it i nthe words: “La naissance prouve 
la préexistence de l’étre humaine, puisque rien ne se produit 
de rien” —Birth proves the pre-existence of the human be- 
ing, because nothing can be born from nothing.) The Hin- 
dus are far more advanced in regard to this question than 
the Christians and Mohammedans. 

The origin of the soul has always been the apple of con- 
tention among the philosophers. The materialist identifies 
the soul with the body; which means to attribute creative 
power to a microscopical zoosperm. The generationist ac- 
knowledges a difference between soul and body, but holds 
that the first one is also generated by the parents “through 
a secondary creative power, which God bestows on the par- 
ents at the moment of procreation.” This idea was probably 
invented because the teaching of the creationists, according 
to which God creates each single soul at the moment of pro- 
creation, was too offensive for many. In comparison with 
those doctrines, the confession that we do not know the 
origin of the soul, but that we find it necessary to believe 
in the pre-existence of the soul, shines like a brilliant meteor 
in the darkness of unsatisfying speculation. 

Men cannot get rid of the thought that their individ- 
uality begins only with physical life; this thought is correct 
in reference to the personality which roots in our conscious- 
ness, but it can have no reference to the subject which lies 
at the root of this personality. The principal mistake is to 
be found in the ignorance relating to the phenomenality of 
the personality; the truth ought to be recognized: that the 
human existence is only a passing episode in the real life of 
the soul. 

Now, although there cannot be any doubt that behind 
the fleeting, human appearance stands something lasting, 
transcendental, the soul, yet we have no right to infer from 
that an absolute necessity for human incarnation, a period- 
ical return to earth of that soul. On the other hand, it can- 
not be denied that what once took place in the interest of our 
further development, may again take place a second or a 
third time. The necessity for a repeated entrance into the 
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biological existence on our planet can therefore be neither 
affirmed nor denied, but we have every reason to believe that 
this may be very different with the different individuals. 

What may now be the motives which urge an intelli- 
gible being to enter this valley of misery? 

I have already called attention to the well-known law 
of the preservation of force, which culminates in the for- 
mula that latent force is converted into living force, and 
vice versa. If it is true, what men of science state, that our 
feelings of displeasure run parallel with the latent force, 
and those of pleasure with the living force, then it follows 
that only suffering and struggling develop character, and 
mental work develops the soul. Through this wonderful 
order of things, justice does not only dominate in the world, 
but the desire for physical life also becomes comprehensible. 
We are not on this planet in order to enjoy, but in order to 
learn and to suffer, which means to acquire dispositions, 
talents, capacities, and virtues. Besides this, there is always 
the consolation not to despair, because we must surely 
awake from the bad dream of our terrestrial existence. 

3ut development is not the only motive for our re-en- 
trance into the biological process. What is the cause of the 
many cases of suicide in our times? Certainly nothing else 
but the insufferable condition resulting from physical or 
mental suffering. Is it not possible that the knowledge of 
Self makes, in transcendental illumination, a change of con- 
sciousness desirable? Do not also citizens of this world try 
to set themselves into a dream-world, by means of opium or 
wine? Cannot love for an individual or care for the well 
being of many, become a motive for reincarnation? How 
many have suffered death for all kinds of ideas? Why not 
suffer also birth for them? And what is the dream of life 
in comparison with enternity? I hold that all of us will 
assent to reincarnation if our transcendental Ego finds it to 
be useful and necessary for us. 

Schopenhauer conditions the re-entrance into life by the 
Will, the love of life; Drossbach, by chance, and I, by need 
or necessity. Just as the necessity for intellectual develop- 
ment urges us to go to school, to learn, to gather experi- 
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ences, even at the cost of suffering; just as we subject our- 
selves to a painful operation in order to get back our health, 
so may and will the need of our ethical development drive 
us into the dream of life, which is as necessary for our trial 
and knowledge of self, as a mirror is for seeing our face. 
Reincarnation in this form and limitation is therefore not 
unreasonable; it is the only expedient to abrogate the irra- 
tionality and pessimism of our existence. 

Whether the romance of life is a voluntary one for the 
soul, or a necessary, useful, agreeable one, | do not know; 
but it is well possible that life is not a useless dream of the 
soul. It seems impossible to reach perfection in anything 
without suffering, without struggle; just as little as one can 
learn to play piano without practicing to exhaustion just 
so little can one appreciate the value of things which one 
does not miss. Kant correctly says that pain has to precede 
pleasure. Use and exercise is doubtless just as necessary 
for the soul as it is for the muscles of the body, and Jesus 
was right in saying: “Him that I love, I chasten.” Look at 
the so-called happy ones who walk through life without 
struggle; how seldom can you ascribe to their existence a 
beneficial influence to themselves or to others? And who 
could deny that even an ordinary dream can be instructive, 
inspiring, or intimidating, and doubtless often was. Who is 
able to estimate the consequences and the benefit which our 
life-dream has for the invisible architect of our body? 

Everybody knows that children inherit dispositions of 
every kind from their parents; this is not so surprising as 
coming from the mother, but that the same is possible from 
the father, is marvelous, on account of the exceedingly fine 
material which causes such extraordinary effects. The act- 
ing and not acting of a man influences his blood and lymph; 
the seed is, so to speak, the mysterious logarithm of the or- 
ganic disposition; and thus the conduct of every one must 
influence the material out of which his body and the bodies 
of his children are built. Perfection is the purpose of all 
evolution, and perfection is brought about through improve- 
ment, both of the body and of the soul. That there stands 
a being behind the “I” of our consciousness (we call it soul) 
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is abundantly proven by the facts of hypnotism, somnambu- 
lism, and spiritism. We find there thoughts which are not 
rooted in the consciousness of the human Ego, because they 
originate from a mode of thinking unknown to us. Things 
are experienced there, which cannot be accomplished by the 
organs and senses known to us; they happen in an inexplica- 
ble way which has nothing to do with the thinking Ego. 

Another proof for the existence of that being which 
slumbers behind the “I” of our consciousness is the wonder- 
ful purposeful structure of the organisms and the instinct of 
the animals. But most of all is it proven because only by 
its existence does the reasonable and moral purpose of the 
world become possible; only under this supposition is the 
perfection, according to Darwinian principles, thinkable, and 
pessimism avoidable, because spiritual work and moral vic- 
tories transform themselves into talent and character, which 
are bound to raise the coming organisms to a higher state of 
development. For the soul itself, the human life may have 
no greater signification than that of an edifying dream, 
which is in the meantime more horrible than agreeable; but 
however this may be, the physical life can never be entirely 
lost for the soul, because it will always be able to gather 
some experiences from it. 

I cannot forbear to mention here the belief of the Hin- 
dus, according to which the soul, after many incarnations, is 
able to remember its former lives. There is, of course, noth- 
ing to verify this belief, but who knows if the idea is not in- 
trinsically correct in so far as our faculty of recollection 
may, in the course of time, be developed far beyond our pres- 
ent state? Who knows if the great teachers, Buddha and 
Pythagoras, are not, after all, the pioneers in the higher evo- 
lution of humanity, who spoke the truth when they affirmed 
to have a recollection of their former lives? 











THE DIVINE IMAGE. 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 


OME years ago I delivered a lecture on classical sculp- 

ture, before the young people of a Presbyterian church 

not far from New York. I learned in time that the 

lecture would be attended by many pious people and 
several ministers, church wardens, and presbyters, anxious 
about the way I would handle the subject. In fact, they had 
pleaded with the young people to cancel the subject and lec- 
ture, which was thought likely to be “dangerous.” The young 
people insisted on having their way. And I| had my way, too; 
I presented eighty stereopticon pictures, and among them 
numerous “nudities,” so-called. How could it have been 
possible to speak about classic sculpture without representa- 
tions of statuary? 

It was on the subject of “nudities” that the fear had 
arisen among the worthies of the church, and they came to 
see for themselves. To disarm the prospective enemies, I 
hit upon a plan. After the usual introduction, I said to the 
audience: “I am here to show you God.” I waited a mo- 
ment, and added: “Do you want to see God?” I waited, and 
again continued. “Since there be no hesitation, I presume 
you want to see God.” 

Having got the attention of my audience and roused 
curiosity, I said: “You all know the story in Genesis about 
God creating man in his image—you can not deny that! And 
you believe that story; therefore if I show you the perfect 
form of man, you must see God in that form, and that is what 
I am going to do tonight. I am going to show you God’s 
image, the perfect man. Do you or do you not want to see 
it? If you do not want to see God’s image, I ask you to 
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leave this room and hold your peace. After I have begun 
to speak and to show you Greek and Roman statuary by the 
stereopticon, I do not want to be interrupted. And I do not 
want any criticism when I am through. I am here by your 
invitation, and I shall speak as an artist should speak.” 

Nobody left the room and no objections were made then 
or later. Moreover, a goodly number of those attending met 
me a week later for a walk through the Metropolitan 
Musuem of Art and were eager to hear more about the mar- 
vels of the divine images as interpreted by sculpture. 

That there should be so much opposition from the church 
to art, especially to representations of the human body, is a 
disgrace. If the church would reform, and teach the con- 
eregation about the “divine image” by means of art, we could 
progress very fast, and all people would soon learn mysteries 
which now are called “occult.” They would then no more 
be “occult.” 

It is a hopeful sign that some earnest students search 
for our occult powers by way of biology. But too little, if 
anything, is done to discover the occult powers manifested 
by our form and human shape. An earnest endeavor in that 
direction could reveal to many the value of the human shape, 
as shape. Our shape is intimately connected with our “divine 
image.” 

I shall speak about the “divine image” as form, from the 
standpoint of the “Inner Life” or mysticism. You will notice 
that the “divine image” is not related to karma and rein- 
carnation. These two terms have moral significations. The 
notion of the “divine image” is cosmic by nature, and belongs 
to a different range of thought. I can not now enter into 
details regarding the difference. 

The “Divine Image”—what is it? whence is it- 

The immediate form of the idea expressed by the notion 
of the “divine image,” comes to us from Genesis; but that 
does not say that the idea of the “divine image” arose with 
the Hebrews; far from it. Many Asiatic religions had felt 
that if the soul were not essentially god-like, it could never 
know God. Hence these religions hold notions about the 
“divine image” not far different from the Hebrew. 

Similarly Socrates suggested that the soul, by its own 
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native capacity, was able to rise to truth and beauty and 
goodness. Plato carried that doctrine further. He insisted 
with emphasis upon the divine origin of the soul. In fact, 
that doctrine is the presupposition of his entire philosophy. 

What the Old Testament calls the “divine image” was 
often in antiquity called Genius, and understood as a tutelar 
divinity. In modern times the idea of Genius has been trans- 
ferred to gurus, guides, and others. If these moderns are 
worth anything, they should be able to show their individual 
pupils what the pupils’ divine image is. 

In order to get anything like a clear idea of the meaning 
of the notion the “divine image’”—what is it? whence is it P— 
we must clearly understand the two essential forms of all 
theology and psychology. One essential theological form is 
that which speaks about God’s immanence; the other is that 
which asserts God’s transcendence. I shall treat the subject 
from both standpoints. 

By God’s immanence is meant that God is the soul of the 
world. By God’s transcendence is meant that God is outside 
the world and not directly related to it. The two theories 
give two varying aspects of the “divine image.” 

Our psychological relation to the world is twofold, or 
more than two fold. For the present, I shall deal with it as 
twofold, and shall illustrate, rather than define, this relation- 
ship. 

If you are seriously related to life and are in communion 
with Nature, you will find that an early morning, at or just 
before sunrise, will quicken your heart with fresh hopes and 
insights. The hour is essentially an affirmation and a deifica- 
tion of existence. Your eyes will salute the sun with an 
enthusiastic glow. You become an artist. The tonic of the 
freshness increases your moral vigor and is a bath for the 
body. This condition and experience is a manifestation of 
the “divine image” under the form of love, love created in 
white flames; in hallowed passion. 

A traveller on the Paths of Mind will experience his 
“divine image” differently. To him the morning is cold, ab- 
stract. Its purity seems to bleach existence. It makes him 
puritanic, almost pessimistic, and his judgment of his fellow- 
men is apt to be merciless. The mind quickens his vision of 
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the grand pattern of creation. He seems to understand the 
molds in which it was cast, but he cares not for the mold; he 
thinks of Essence. He becomes cold and abstract like the air, 
and spurns existence as existence. This traveller also ex- 
periences the “divine image,” but so transcendentally that 
the human almost ceases to be. 

You see by these two illustrations two forms or mani- 
festations of the “divine image.” It is as necessary to know 
these two as it is necessary to know the two theological 
views. The reason is this: that your and my “divine image” 
partakes of either of the two, and, since the image is our 
individual work, and is the key to our powers, activities, and 
all forms of our life, we can in no way come into the truth of 
our life except we understand our “divine image.” This also 
explains the ancient injunction: “know thyself.” 

The notion about the “divine image,” which is the com- 
mon one, comes to us from the Old Testament and has been 
considerably enlarged in the New Testament, but as yet the- 
ologians are not in accord on what it 1s. 

Theological opinions swing between the two natural ex- 
tremes, the body and the soul, and those opinions dominate 
the theological doctrine on the “divine image.” That man 
was created in the image and likeness of God was understood 
by the early writers to mean that “image” had reference to 
body, its beauty and intelligence of aspect and erect stature, 
three characteristics with something majestic in them. 
“Likeness” was supposed to refer to man’s spiritual and 
moral nature. 

St. Augustine declared that “image” related to cognitio 
veritatis, knowledge of truth; and “likeness” to amor vir- 
tutis, love of goodness. Scholastic doctrine was built on 
that, and the distinction went into Roman Catholic doctrine. 
But that distinction and that doctrine have no warrant in 
Genesis. The two Hebrew words used there are merely ex- 
planatory of each other. The Scriptures simply mean that 
man at his creation was like God—whatever the specific 
sense of that may be. Hence neither St. Augustine nor the 
Roman Church are biblical. The reformed theologians and 
the majority of theologians after them understand that man’s 
likeness to God, means that man is endowed with attributes 
which belong to God’s nature as a spirit. By those attributes 
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man is distinguished from all other inhabitants of this world, 
and is raised immeasurably above them. In fact, man be- 
longs to the same order of being as God, hence we can know 
God and have communion with him. 

Also on this point theologians disagree; namely, on how 
we are the offspring of God and partakers of his nature as a 
spiritual being. The details of that controversy are not in- 
teresting enough for my present purpose; I will therefore 
omit them. But this point has been gained by the theological 
view: it is conceded that we are of the divine family and 
bear a distinct family likeness and image. 

To show how this theological definition has struck a 
modern man, who was also a mystic, let me quote a poem by 
William Blake, entitled “The Divine Image”: 


To mercy, pity, peace, and love 
All pray in their distress; 
And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is God, our Father dear: 

And mercy, pity, peace and love 
Is man His child and care. 


For mercy has a human heart, 
Pity, a human face; 

And love, the human form divine, 
And peace, the human dress. 


Then every man of every clime 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form 
In Heathen, Turk, or Jew; 

Where mercy, love, and pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 
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William Blake explains the ‘image of God” by the terms 
of Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. These four are God, he says, 
and they are also human. Where they dwell “there God is 
dwelling too.” So far, so good, 

William Blake also wrote another poem, called “A 
Divine Image.” Note, it is named a divine image, not as the 
former the divine image. Blake meant in this later poem to 
make sharp distinctions, and he succeeded. 

The first poem is, according to him, the divine image; 
the latter is a divine image; that is to say, “divine” here 
means “demonic.” ) 


Cruelty has a human heart, 
And jealousy a human face; 
Terror, the human form divine, 
And secrecy, the human dress. 


The human dress is forged iron, 
The human form a fiery forge, 
The human face a furnace seal’d, 
The human heart its hungry gorge. 


The poem pictures no “divine” image like the former. 
Its “divinity” is of the demonic order. Its antithesis is 
Cruelty, Jealousy, Terror, and Secrecy, four evil virtues or 
powers in human form. In the first poem we have Ahura- 
Mazda; in the latter Angri-Manus, both manifesting 
through man. I shall not indulge in any comment on this 
latter poem, though the subject raised may be of intense 
interest. I must come back to Genesis. 

God (Elohim) said, “Let us make man in our image,” 
and soon. To whom does God address these words? Who 
is the “us” spoken to? Possibly God (Elohim) addressed 
himself (herself or itself), as theologians have thought. But 
it does not seem likely that the Deity used the so-called 
pluralis majestatis which royalty uses today in self-glorifica- 
tion. It seems much more likely that the Deity addressed 
the already-created cosmos, the sun, the moon, the earth, 
and the stars; and that interpretation has not only many 
ancient commentators for it, but almost all religions; the- 
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osophical and mystical teachings hold that most important 
parts of man come from the sun, the moon, the earth, and 
the stars. 

Accepting that interpretation, it becomes possible to 
speak of two “divine” images, even if they are opposites. 
The one “divine” image is from the creator (or Father) ; the 
other “divine” image is from the cosmos (or the Great 
Mother). The image from “the Father” corresponds to that 
theology I spoke of before as transcendental. It also corre- 
sponds to that psychological view illustrated by the cold and 
sublime morning. In both there is something unearthly. 
The image from “the Great Mother” (Nature), corresponds 
to that theology I spoke of before as immanent. It also cor- 
responds to that psychological view illustrated by the morn- 
ing with its hopefulness and tonic character. In both these 
two views there is something that attracts us, just because 
we are human and natural. 

Having an abundance of evidence for the truth of my 
assertion, I say that antiquity by that sentence in Genesis 
where Elohim (God) speaks to “us,” meant that Elohim 
(God) addressed the already-created world, the sun, the 
moon, the earth, and so on. But it can be argued, and with 
good reason, that our actual human existence does not show 
simply that double humanity which we should expect, a 
divine image partly divine and partly natural. We know 
there is a disturbance in our constitution. We know that 
the divine and the natural man are in conflict with each 
other. We know that we do not live in a gradual and peace- 
ful unfolding of character and constitution, but that life is 
full of ups and downs. All this conflict, this disturbance, this 
sinfulness is correctly described by the second poem of Will- 
iam Blake. 

Here I must come to an end with theology and sin. My 
object is to demonstrate that image which is truly divine in 
man and nature. Let me point out how the “divine image” 
may be found in nature. Let me now invite you to come 
with me into the Open, and I will show the Divine Image 
stamped everywhere. I will not take you into the wilder- 
ness or up upon high mountains or into the deep sea. We 
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cannot all reach such places. We will stay with the small 
and all the familiar little things near by our homes. Familiar, 
I said; yet so far off, and unknown to many! 

The gods are in your back yard, and there eternity is 
crying out to you; for example, from every blade of grass. 
Look at the dirt in the corner and you will find the grass. 
You cannot suppress it. It is the commonest of the common. 
So is divinity. If let alone it soon covers all filth and turns 
sin into purity. It is Ahura-Mazda conquering Angr1i- 
Manus. The word “grass” means “that which grows.” Grass 
means birth, growth, conquest. And the “divine image” is 
the soil in which we grow and have our being. Ere the 
creatures of the flood and field came forth, the earth brought 
forth grass. The gramineae furnish the main food products 
for man and beast. Likewise does the divine image and 
purpose sustain all life, physical and spiritual. The stone 
temples in antiquity erected to the sun are gone. They 
preach no more. But the grass is still the sun’s preacher of 
divine thoughts. It is the earth’s oldest preacher. Take 
your hour of devotion into the back yard and the grasses, 
the spiders, and all the small creepers will show you the 
“divine image.” It is there. Try to learn the secret in the 
back yard! 

Look for “the divine image” in structures built by music, 
in forms of thought, in gems of experience, in shafts of 
imaginative light, in the aroma of love, in the riches which 
silence holds, in the up-building power of patience. 

This is the riddle of Odysseus: 


“Tama part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 


And the answer to the riddle is “the divine image.” In 
other words, “the divine image” is not a material substance, 
but a liquid note, a trembling accord, a variegated lightning 
flash, an elusive thought, a grieving passion, altogether un- 
stable. And yet one need only go into the garden to find 
the image everywhere: in the midday summer glow, in the 
peace of the evening, and also on a cabbage leaf as well as 
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on the face of a potato. The gardener’s flower gets no more 
hold of the image than the weeds he destroys. 

If people would only open the five windows of the soul, 
they would find the Divine Image all around them in nature. 
If they were aware of their place in the fraternal links which 
bind all things together, that chain would be so strong that 
no evils could separate one individual from another. Every- 
where there are unseen existences of “divine images” calling. 
Any highroad leads to gateways where may be felt the lov- 
ing gaze of a Presence familiar tous. Let the smiling mead- 
ows, the clever trees or expressive hills explain. When the 
“divine image” has been seen in the Open, “the world of man 
dances in laughter and tears” and, “mad with joy, life and 
death dance to the rhythms of this music.” 

Erigena had seen “the divine image” when he exclaimed 
that all creatures were a theophany, or appearance of God. 
And all nature-mystics knows it too. To them the manifold- 
ness of the woods, the sea, the field, and the roads are show- 
ing God’s face. A blade of grass, the golden-belted bee, the 
beauty among blackberries, all hold the “divine image” in 
their Inner Life; but it is as the poet sings: “The earth re- 
mains jagged and broken to him or her who remains jagged 
and broken.” 

You will have noticed in that which I have said, I have 
blended the Divine and the Cosmic and you can not separate 
them. The Divine permeates the Cosmic and the Cosmic 
raises itself to the Divine. They are related as man and 
wife, as Inner and Outer, and the One and the Many. In 
other words, the two divine images blend into one image, and 
that is beyond form, time, and place, and appears as a reality 
to him or her “whose inward sight is clear.”” This blending 
leads to suggestions regarding that which the Divine Image 
may be. It suggests Eternal Goodness, and, penetrating into 
the heart of silence, we perceive the Eternal Fulness, some- 
thing which neither thought nor feeling can express. 

Now to the mystics. Let me now try to show what “the 
divine image” may be, such as the mystics see it in the soul: 
or, aS some Say, as it is within. But my presentation shall 
not be intellectual. We shall not get far by an intellectual 
search. To attempt to fold the Divine Image into an intel- 
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lectual formula is as futile as to try to catch the moral life 
which Wordsworth ascribed “to every natural form, rock, 
fruits, or flowers; even the loose stones that cover the high- 
way.” 

The Divine Image is no symbol; it is a reality, but it is 
as impossible for a scientist to weigh and measure it, as it is 
for him to tell us why the poles of the earth wabble, or what 
the gleam of lightning may be, or the voice of thunder. Even 
the psychologist cannot help us with the question about the 
divine image any more than he can tell us how emotions can 
weave lyric poetry or why a baby smiles to its mother. The 
painter can no more place that divine image in colors before 
us than he can demonstrate the majesty of a straight line or 
the loveliness of a curve. He can paint both lines into allur- 
ing compositions, but that does not explain how thoughts 
find lodgement in fibers and nerves, or why roots descend and 
stems ascend. In other words, the divine image is so colossal 
a fact that no human faculty can grasp it, and yet all human 
faculties are expressions of it. All nature-mysteries point 
to it. 

Though we cannot know the “divine image” intellectu- 
ally, we can, nevertheless, live by it. Let us not be dis- 
couraged. There are other ways than the intellectual. Man- 
kind is growing, if not in goodness and use of the divine 
image, at least in understanding by means of inner visions. 
That our understanding is becoming fuller and deeper is 
proved by the fact that age after age has the same experi- 
ences, and that these experiences prove each other. 

The Burmese Buddhist speaks of “The Inward Light” 
which awakens in him the music, the thrill, and the sense of 
truth. It is to him a magic mirror held to nature. He not 
merely looks into the mirror; he listens to it; he hears and he 
learns. He never mistakes form for the Truth. The mirror 
shows that ali life is God. The Burmese Buddhist knows the 
“divine image.” 

The Quaker rests his thought and practice upon “the 
Light Within.” This guide is the “autonomy of the indi- 
vidual’; it consecrates to truth and goodness; it creates 
order and harmony; it is an immediate revelation; it comes 
-and is present without human means. “The Light Within” 
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does not stream out into the outward; it opens inwardly into 
God. The Quaker knows the “divine image.” 

Mystics in general, whether so called or not, know of the 
“secret place of the Most High” where “they may abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty” (Ps. 91, I.). That 
shadow is their defence, their sanctuary. It is a living light. 
It has the power of plans and purposes. By it they appre- 
hend God. By it they receive His fulness and grace for grace 
(John I., 16.). Mystics, in particular, speak about the living 
light and tell us how it becomes their sanctury, and about 
God’s presence in it. And when they attempt a psychological 
definition they call it the apex of the soul, the point which 
touches the heavens. Some of them also call it the “ground 
of the soul” or “the fire of the soul,’ terms clearly enough 
expressing a realization of the indwelling god. 

Even speculative philosophers, who, as a rule, fear senti- 
ments, admit that there must be something in the notion of 
the “divine image.” They call it the “divine principle’; but 
that is too weak a designation. They miss the religious ele- 
ment in the notion. To speak of principles is to deal in ab- 
stractions and to shun the personal element. We cannot 
commune with an abstraction. The connecting link between 
personalities must be something personal and not an imagi- 
nation. 

The background to all I have thus far said about the 
divine image’”’ is in the spirit of the doctrine of Divine imma- 
nence, or the idea that God is the soul of the cosmos. But I 
told you before that there is also another theology, that of 
the transcendental god, or the idea that God is unknowable 
and outside the cosmos and removed from it in all ways and 
manner. How does the doctrine of the “divine image” ap- 
pear to that theology? , 

In the main, that theology teaches that we have no 
“divine image” in us by nature; but we may get it by grace, 
as something added to us. It must be imparted. Mystics 
of the transcendental theological schools declare that there 
is no “divine image” in us till God is born in the soul. 

To help us in giving birth to God in the soul we are under 
the tuition of the Holy Spirit and of Masters, angels, high 
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spiritual entities, whose office it is to lead us on the Way to 
Heaven or to the Inner Life. Those who live or try to live 
the Inner Life are always under correction directly, either by 
the Good Spirit, or by a Master of transcendental nature. 
The Inner Life is seldom a full presentation of the “divine 
image’’; it is rarely more than a life lived under Divine dis- 
cipline. It cannot be otherwise, because the inward light 
lays bare all our flaws and shows how far we are from the 
truth of life. And it is as George Fox so wonderfully 
preached, that “the light which shows you your sins is also 
that which heals them.” Healing means restoration, and that 
again means change, alteration, or substitution of one thing 
for some other things or condition. And such re-instate- 
ments are painful. Repairing causes blows, tearing asunder, 
renovating, and soon. The Inner Life cannot be established 
where mistakes, faults, and sins prevail or have control. 
They must be removed. It is a sine qua non. No peace can 
come where there is confusion. No calm before life has been 
simplified. 

Strange as it seems to those who have not had the ex- 
perience, to begin to live the Inner Life means to invite sor- 
row and tribulation. It means chastisements, and in the 
beginning it looks to the candidate as if he were to attain 
the very opposite of that which he is striving for. But there 
is no hope for him and he cannot advance till he sees the ne- 
cessity of all his sufferings and deliberately begins and per- 
sists in simplifying his life, keeping out of entanglements, 
and learns to obey the divine calls which, by his self-denials, 
become clearer and clearer. I think it is safe to say that no- 
body makes any real headway in the Inner Life if “the divine 
image” presented by the divine calls is not the driving force, 
the constant urge and prompter. The reason is, “the divine 
image” is a living light, a light with healing in it, or, as 
George Fox said, “the light which not only shows your sins, 
but which also heals them.” The “divine image” is the 
cosmic order personally present in us. And now in con- 
clusion let me try to show how the spirit strives (Gen. VI., 
3) with people, or how the Divine Image calls and illuminates 
souls. Almost everywhere and at any time one may meet 
people complaining about adverse conditions and ready with 
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arguments for their assertions that they are not to blame 
for their ill luck. Strange, but true: these people are under 
training by the Spirit, and the Divine Image presented to the 
inner vision makes them unhappy. The spiritual method 
applied against them by their guide aims at simplification of 
their life, at removal of entanglements, and is an urging in 
the direction of the truth of life. But they will persist in 
fighting against these blessings, or misfortunes as they call 
them. Incredible as it sounds, the “mystery of godliness” 1s 
working in these people and illuminating them, but they will 
not see, because their self-conceit hinders. Their self-asser- 
tion produces a false world and denies that there can be any- 
thing of value to them if it be beyond their reason and edu- 
cation. 

It is for such people that solitude and silence are recom- 
mended—at least for a time. Solitude, or retirement from 
“the blooming, buzzing confusion,” of the every-day life, im- 
mediately brings out the “Divine Image.” Silence, or the 
quieting of conflicting thoughts and desires, and their rest- 
lessness, will immediately make the “Divine Image” speak 
and the otherwise “small still voice” can be heard. 

The remedy thus seems to be right at hand, and bless- 
ings abounding. But if sincerity is lacking and faith in the 
Divine Image is absent, the person flees solitude and silence 
as if they were cursed conditions—in fact, they rise against 
him with stern faces and unrelenting calls. But they are not 
enemies. They are himself. They have only by him been 
made what William Blake called them in the second poem: 
cruelty, jealousy, terror, and secrecy. They throw him into 
a fiery forge and tear him. In the fiery forge they mean to 
remelt him and burn away all untruth. They tear off his 
false arguments and leave him naked, or without any ex- 
cuses. 

Most people fear this process and the moral element in 
it. They are cowards. They therefore continue the hell of 
their existence. Peace and rest they cannot attain till they 
voluntarily place themselves in obedience to the call of the 
Divine Image. No miracle is possible. The Divine Image is 
either a “savor of life or a savor of death.” If you do any 
preaching, speak thus to those unhappy ones you meet! 
It 1s, however, not only self-conceit and willfulness 
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which make people ignore the Divine Image. Ignorance is 
also a cause. On account of undue importance given to 
worldly possessions, most people are ignorant about the 
cosmic conditions they live under, or, as I have already 
spoken of them as the Divine Image in nature. They are 
also ignorant about their own psychological and spiritual 
constitutions. Many have not even heard anything about 
the Divine Image. Striving for worldly possessions, they 
have come to give an undue value to their intellect, to their 
thinking. Intellect is only a tool; but they considered it 
their highest and best element. They have made a servant 
into a master. Their restless brains must be quieted. The 
intellectual millstones must be stopped. In their incessant 
whirls they grind all feelings and common sense to destruc- 
tion. These ignorant ones must come to a restoration of the 
guiding feelings, or else they will never come to see and 
realize the world and its things as they really are. 

There was more truth than most people have yet realized 
in Keat’s aspiration and exclamation: “O, for a life of sen- 
sations rather than thoughts.” The poet clamored for that 
lovely world which thinking cannot give us, but which ap- 
pears quickly and with force when we stand in immediate- 
ness and simplicity of life. It is the real world and not a toy 
world made by imagination or thought. Its realm of mani- 
festation is in the feelings in those swift flashes of unborn 
beauty only experienced by the soul. By sensations Keat 
meant that inner region of mind which manifests itself in 
intuitive joys and direct experiences of the divine; for short, 
the immediateness of the Inner Life or the Divine Image. 

As regards the relation to the Holy Spirit and the Mas- 
ters, there is nothing to do for the candidate than to trust 
them implicitly and them only. There must be no duplicity, 
no simulation, no insincerity. If there is, it is immediately 
discovered and the soul sinks lower than it was before in 
the chaos. 


And now a last word. The subject is of great import- 
ance. 
The “divine image” is the key to our life. It is its life. 
It is its Way of method. It is the eternal will as regards our 
life, its plastic power. It always speaks as “the right voice.” 
Who will then dare to neglect it? No salvation without it! 
































THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Advice to the Imprudent. 


S we have said several times, the operations of the 
superior knowledge are not without danger. They 
may lead those to madness who are not firmly estab- 
lished upon the base of supreme, absolute, and in- 

fallible reason. They can over-excite the nervous system 
and produce terrible and incurable maladies. When the 
imagination is startled and frightened, they can produce 
fainting and even death through cerebral congestion. 

Hence we can not do too much in turning away from 
them nervous and exalted persons, young people, and all 
who are not in the habit of mastering themselves completely, 
and controlling their terror. In the same way nothing is 
more dangerous than to make a pastime of magic, like cer- 
tain individuals who have an evening entertainment of it. 
Even magnetic experiments made under similar conditions, 
can only fatigue the subjects, lead opinions astray, and divert 
from our knowledge. We cannot with impunity make sport 
with the mysteries of life and of death; and the things which 
we ought to take in earnest should be treated seriously and 
with the greatest reserve. Never yield to the desire to con- 
vince by the effects produced. The most surprising effects 
would not be proofs to persons not already convinced. Any 
one could always attribute them to natural operations, and 
look upon the magus as an accomplice more or less adroit 
of Robert Houdin, or of Hamilton.t’ To ask prodigies in 


‘An Arabian proverb says: “The conjurer can learn from the adept, but 
the adept cannot take from the conjurer.” 
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order to believe in the science, is to show ourselves unworthy 
of it, or incapable of comprehending it. Sancta sanctis.° 

Never boast of arcane operations which you have per- 
formed, even though you had raised the dead. Beware of 
persecution. The Great Master always recommended silence 
to the sick whom he cured, and if this silence had been faith- 
fully observed, the Initiator would not have been crucified 
before the completion of his work. 

Meditate upon the twelfth figure of the keys of the 
Tarot; think of the great symbol of Prometheus and be 
silent. 

All the magi who divulged their works died violent deaths, 
and several were driven to suicide like Cardan, Schroeppfer, 
Cagliostro and so many others. 

The magus should live in privacy and make himself dif- 
ficult of approach. This is what the symbol of the ninth key 
of the Tarot signifies, in which the initiated is figured by a 
hermit enveloped entirely in his mantle.’ This seclusion, 
however, should not be isolation. He must have his periods 
of devotion, and his friendships, but he should choose them 
with care, and preserve them at any price. He ought to have 
other professions than that of magician. Magic is not a 
calling. 

In order to give ourselves up to ceremonial magic, we 
must be without disquieting preoccupations. We must be 
able to procure all the scientific instruments, and know at 
need how to make them up ourselves. We must in short 
secure for ourselves an inaccessible laboratory, where we 
need not fear to be surprised or interrupted. 

The next is the essential condition; we must know how 
to equilibrate forces and restrain the enthusiastic outbursts 
at our own introductory achievements. This is what the 
eighth figure of the keys of Hermes represents, in which 
we see a woman seated between two pillars, holding in 
one hand a drawn sword, and in the other a balance. 

In order to keep forces in equipoise it is necessary to 


*Holy things for the holy. 
*Kings III, xix—13. “When Elijah heard, he wrapped his face in his man- 
tle, and went out, and stood in the entrance of his cave.” 
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maintain them simultaneously, and cause them to act alter- 
nately; a double action is represented by the use oi the bal- 
ance. 

This arcanum is equally represented by the double cross 
of the pentacles of Pythagoras and Ezekiel, where the 
crosses are balanced with each other, and where the plane- 
tary signs are always in opposition. Thus Venus 1s the 
equilibrium of the works of Mars. Mercury tempers and 
accomplishes the works of the Sun, and of the Moon. Saturn 
should balance Jupiter. It is through this antagonism of 
the ancient gods that Prometheus—that is to say, the genius 
of science—succeeded in introducing himself into Olympus 
and in stealing the fire from heaven. 

Must we speak more clearly? The milder and calmer 
you shall be, the more powerful your energy will be. The 
more energetic you shall be, the more precious will be your 
gentleness. The more skilful you shall be, the better you 
will profit by your intelligence and even by your powers; the 
more indifferent you will be, the easier it will be to make 
yourself loved. This is experienced in the moral order, and 
it is strictly exemplified in the sphere of action. Human pas- 
sions, when not restrained, produce by a fatality effects con- 
trary to their unbridled desire. Overweening love results in 
antipathy. Blind hatred destroys and punishes itself. Van- 
itv leads to abasement and the most cruel humiliations. 
Hence the Grand Master* revealed a positive mystery of 
magic science when he said, “Would you heap coals of fire 
on the head of him who has wronged you—forgive him and 
do him good.” It will perhaps be said that such a pardon is 
hypocrisy, and very much resembles a refinement of revenge. 
But it must be remembered that the magus is sovereign. 
Now a sovereign never revenges himself, since he has the 
right to punish. When he exercises this right he does his 
duty, and he is implacable as justice. Moreover, let us re- 
mark in order that no one may miss the sense of our words, 
that the question is to correct evil with good and to oppose 
ventleness to violence. If the exercise of virtue is a chastise- 





‘Solomon. See Proverbs XXYV, 21, 22. 
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ment for vice, no one has the right to demand that it shall 
be spared him, or that pity be taken upon its shame and its 
egriefs. 

He who gives himself up to the scientific operations, 
should take moderate exercise every day, abstain from 
watching too prolonged, and follow a wholesome and regu- 
lar diet. He should shun the emanations from corpses, the 
neighborhood of stagnant water, indigestible or unclean 
articles of food. He should above all, every day, take his 
mind off from magic preoccupations by material cares or 
work, either of art, industry or even of trade. To be con- 
stantly looking, is not the way to see clearly; and he who 
passes his life in always aiming at the same object, would 
end by never attaining it. 

A precaution which it is always necessary to use is never 
to attempt any operation when we are sick. 

The ceremonies being, as we have said, artificial means 
of creating habits of volition, they cease to be necessary 
when these habits are acquired. It is in this sense, and while 
addressing himself solely to perfect adepts, that Paracelsus 
proscribes their use, in his “Occult Philosophy.” Before 
omitting them altogether it is necessary to simplify them 
by degrees, according to the experiments that we are able 
to make of acquired forces and of established habit in the 
exercise of extra-natural will-power. 


(To be continued. ) 























MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


Ave animal magnetism, mesmerism, 
and hypnotism related, and tf so, how are 
they related? 

Animal magnetism is a force related 
to the magnetism which is apparent in 
inanimate bodies, such as the lodestones 
and iron magnets. The same force is 
raised to a higher power in animal 
bodies. Animal magnetism is the opera- 
tion of the force through animal bodies 
which are of a certain structural nature, 
relating to polarization, so that the struc- 
ture can induce and then serve as a chan- 
nel conducting the magnetic force to 
other physical bodies. 

Mesmerism is a name given to an ap- 
plication of animal magnetism, after 
Mesmer (1733-1815), who rediscovered 
and then taught and wrote about the 
force here called animal magnetism. 

Mesmer, at times, used animal mag- 
netism naturally; at times he used his 
mind in connection with the magnetism. 
His method is called mesmerism. He di- 
rected the magnetism as a fluidic force 
through the tips of his fingers into the 
body of the patient, thereby causing 
sometimes sleep, called after him mes- 
meric sleep, and often effected a subse- 
quent cure. He often put the patient, 
when the patient was under mesmeric 
influence, into different states, to which 
states Mesmer gave different names. His 
methods and variations are mentioned 
by numerous writers on that subject. 

Hypnotism is, as the name indicates, 
the causing of a kind of sleep. Self- 
hypnotism is the causing of sleep through 
the action of one’s own mind when one 
wholly or partly switches his conscious 
principle off from the connection with 


the conscious center in his brain. Hyp- 
notism generally is the operation of one 
mind upon another, with or without the 
aid of animal magnetism, so that a sleep 
of the hypnotic subject is caused by the 
action of the operator when he inter- 
feres wholly or partly with the connec- 
tion of the conscious principle and cen- 
ter through which it acts consciously 
in the brain of the subject. The hyp- 
notic sleep, resulting from the inter- 
ference with the connection of the con- 
scious principle and the center through 
which it acts consciously, differs from 
normal sleep. 

In normal sleep the intelligence or 
conscious principle moves away from 
the conscious center in the brain, so 
that nature may repair the body and 
restore the equilibrium between the 
cells. The conscious principle may 
hover around the centers of the sense 
nerves in the brain, or it may re- 
cede beyond these centers. When the 
conscious principle remains around 
one or more of the centers connecting 
with seeing, hearing, smelling, tast- 
ing, then the sleeper dreams, and 
his dreams are of sensuous percep- 
tions, either of the physical or of an 
inner world connected with the physi- 
cal. In dreamless sleep the conscious 
principle remains conscious, but inas- 
much as it is removed from the senses, 
man does not know how to interpret 
what it is conscious of. 

Producing hypnotic sleep is an inter- 
ference with the conscious principle of 
another, who cannot or will not resist 
the interference. When the conscious 
principle of the subject is driven away 
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from its conscious center, with which it 
is connected during waking, the subject 
falls into the hypnotic sleep, which 1s a 
partially or wholly unconscious sleep, 
according to the greater or lesser dis- 
tance to which the hypnotizer has suc- 
ceeded in driving the conscious principle 
of the subject. During the hypnotic 
sleep the hypnotist may cause the sub- 
ject to see or hear or taste or smell or 
feel any sensations which can be expe- 
rienced in waking, or he may cause the 
subject to do or say what the hypnotizer 
wants him to do or say, with the single 
exception, however, that he cannot force 
a subject to do an immoral act which 
would be repugnant to the moral sense 
of the subject in the waking state. 

The operator’s mind takes the place 
of the conscious principle of his sub- 
ject, and the subject will respond to and 
obey the thought and direction of the 
hypnotizer, according to the clarity 
and power of thought of the hypno- 
tizer and the degree to which he is in 
touch with the brain organism of the 
subject. 

The answer to the question as to the 
relations of animal magnetism, mesmer- 
ism, and hypnotism is that animal mag- 
netism, being a natural force operating 
from body to body, has to do with 
human bodies; mesmerism is a method 
of applying animal magnetism; hyp- 
nosis is the result of the use of the 
power of one mind exerted over an- 
other mind. It is possible for a mind 
to produce magnetic effects by di- 
recting the flow of animal magnetism. 
A hypnotist can predispose a subject 
to the hypnotic subjection by first 
working with animal magnetism on 
the subject; but in their nature mag- 
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netism and the hypnotic force are dis- 
tinct from each other. 

How can animal magnetism be cul- 
tivated, and to what use can it be put? 

Animal magnetism of a man can be 
cultivated by making his body a good 
magnet and a center to which the uni- 
versal life force, operating as magnetism, 
is attracted. A man can make his body 
a good magnet for the universal life 
by causing the organs in his body to 
perform their functions naturally and 
normally and by preventing excesses in 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and by con- 
trol of the sensual nature. These ex- 
cesses result in a breaking down of the 
storage battery, which the invisible form 
of the physical body, sometimes called 
the astral body, is. Absence of excesses 
allows the form body to become strong 
and causes that gradual polarization and 
adjustment of the molecules which has 
been before mentioned. When so built 
up the form body becomes a reservoir 
of magnetic force. 

Some of the uses to which animal 
magnetism can be put are to build up 
a personal magnetism, to make the body 
physically strong and healthy, to cure 
disease in others, to produce magnetic 
sleep—which is not to be mistaken for 
hypnotic sleep—and thereby clairaudi- 
ence and clairvoyance, and prophetic 
utterances, and to produce magical 
effects, such as charging talismans and 
amulets with magnetic powers. One 
of the most important of the uses to 
which animal magnetism can be put 
is to continue the strengthening and 
polarization of the invisible form body 
so that it will be rebuilt and regener- 
ated and possibly immortalized. 

A FRIEND. 





